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A DAY WITH THE MALLARDS. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


ST WAS a cool and some- 
YZ what misty morning late in 
October when we pushed 
the little duck boat out 
from shore and started for 
the willows that lay be- 
tween Quiver and Reese 
The mallards had been dropping 





Lakes. 
in there quite steadily for a few days, 
and there had apparently been little 


shooting there. Smart-weed, pig-weed 
and nut-weed were plentiful there, and 
we figured on getting some birds with- 
out fail. All around the edges of this 
particular stretch of swamp there were 
beds of mud—reaches of soft and slimy 
bars where the teal swung in to feed. 
But these places were practically inacces- 
sible, and the mallards were feeding fur- 
ther in among the open spaces in the 
willows. 

We had a dozen wooden decoys and 
four live birds. The live decoys were 
what we really depended upon, the 
wooden ones being useful merely to get 
the attention of flying ducks, and the 
live decoys, splashing and quacking, to 
draw them in within reach of our guns. 
We poled along in the dim half-light 
that sifted in between the submerged 
willows, and as we got further into the 
swamp occasional pairs and bunches of 
ducks rose and circled away. We were 


heading for a place where the water was 
more open and where the smart-weed 


grew in great abundance, and we did not 
halt until this spot was reached. Here 
we found an ideal position for a blind— 
some half-sunken driftwood stretching 
between two willow trunks and needing 
but very little additional work to make it 
a first-class hiding place. With some 
willow brush, cut from trees some dis- 
tance away, we finally had our blind con- 
structed to our satisfaction. We pad- 
dled the boat out and examined it thor- 
oughly from every angle. With slight 
changes we soon had it so that it seemed 
a mere patch of tumbled drift, indistin- 
guishable from many others scattered 
about in the near vicinity. 

Then we set out the wooden decoys at 
two angles, one angle leading to the 
southeast, the other to the southwest. 
They were set irregularly, and we staked 
out the old hen bird of the live decoys 
a little to the southeast of the blind, 
while the three live drake decoys were 
cast loose on the water, it being their 
invariable custom to keep in the near 
vicinity of the old she-bird. All were 
wing-clipped and all had been used many 
times in this sport before. They swam 
and dove for smart-weed, quacked vig- 
orously and disported themselves in the 
water with the freedom and ease that 
wilds birds use when feeling perfectly 
safe from any hidden danger. Back of 
our blind the willows drooped over 
heavily, so as to hide us from passing 











birds overhead, so long as we kept per- 
fectly still; while in front of us, as we 
crouched close to the logs and brush, 
we were hidden from sight. | 

Daybreak found us almost ready to 
begin operations, but we had lost the 
opportunity for at least one shot on ac- 
count of not getting back under cover 
in time. But our preparations were 
elaborate, and we felt that if the birds 
were moving we should have some sport. 
The little boat was tucked away in the 
willows back of the blind, as we could 
wade out in our hip-boots.to retrieve 
dead birds, the water not being to exceed 
three feet in depth where we were lo- 
cated. 

We had not been sitting there for 
over five minutes after the pair had 
sheered away: which first showed signs 
of coming in, when Earl whispered, 
“Four birds coming in from the south- 
west.” We did not move a muscle and 
presently we heard a faint swish of 
wings. This sound ceased and then 
presently it came again and stronger, 
and four mallards came dropping down 
to the live decoys. We raised as they 
almost reached ‘the water, and as thev 
piled upward we opened on them. After 
the four shots had been fired we counted 
three dead birds on the water and a lone 
mallard speeding skyward, untouched. I 
waded out and got these birds and had 
hardly gotten into the blind before Earl 
cautioned, “ A pair coming straight in! ”’ 
“Take ’em,” I whispered, as I had al- 
ready stiffened myself into rigidity at 
the first symptom of a warning. I 
heard the swish of wings, and then my 
companion jumped to his feet, and the 
double crack of his gun was answered 
by Splash! splash! on the water. Then 
and not until then did I rise from my 
stooping position. Both birds were 
stone-dead and he waded out and re- 
trieved them. The next shots we got 
were at a flock of about 15 that circled 
twice above the decoys before coming in 
and then dropped down in the water 
right among the live decoys. We got 
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three birds out of this flock—two dead 
and one that required another shell. We 
were lucky to get this second shot at 
him, for a crippled mallard usually dives 
when he is wounded, and you very sel- 
dom get another glimpse of him. This 
bird was both leg-crippled and wing- 
broken, however, and before he could 
get under water Earl had him. 

A pair of pin-tails came over next, 
after some little wait, and we took a 
shot apiece at them, but only made them 
rise higher over the trees. Then a lone 
mallard drake, who had evidently lost 
his mate at the hands of the hunters, 
came circling and reconnoitering. <A 
shot at him failed to bring him down, 
and then there was quiet for a long time 
about our blind. Finally I saw three 
birds circling above the willows and 
some vociferous quacking from our live 
decoys turned them in our direction. 
They came in splendidly—setting their 
wings and dropping within twenty yards 
of the blind. We accounted for these 
three birds easily in three shots. After 
that there was a long interval of inac- 
tion. A flock of blue-winged teal dove 
down in the willows, and, bunching 
solidly, whirled past us just out of gun- 
shot. A moment after they passed we 
heard two shots that almost sounded like 
one, and to our left a man pushed out 
in rubber waders to gather up his birds. 
We saw him stoop several times to the 
water, and I should judge he must have 
killed seven or eight birds with those 
two shots. And he must have just got 
in there, for he had not fired before at 
any of the circling mallards. Presently 
we began to hear more shots away to 
our right, and at last here came a pair 
of mallards headed our way. But be- 
fore they caught sight of our decoys 
they came too close to the hunter to our 
left and he doubled them up—one dead 
and the drake wing-broken. As _ he 
pushed out in pursuit of the cripple, five 
more birds swung in towards us, and, 
passing where he had been standing just 
a little before, they saw and heard our 
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live decoys and sailed in confidently. We 
got four out of those five and the re- 
maining bird swung back, got a double 
salute to our left, rose higher and went 
out of sight over the tree-tops. 

As the day grew brighter the birds ap- 
parently quit moving and shots from 
near or remote pockets among the wil- 
lows became more infrequent. We 
seemed to have chosen the best place 
possible for a blind, but there were more 
birds circling to the north of us than 
anywhere else, judging from the firing 
in that direction. However, we were so 
situated that whenever birds did come 
in we had good shots at them, without 
any timber to disconcert our aim, and 
we decided we would stay where we 
were if we didn’t get another shot all 
day. 

We had just reached this conclusion, 
at the close of a council of war, when 
Earl suddenly whispered, “ Mark right! 
a million of ’em!” I could look in that 
direction without stirring and it did look 
as though the air were full of ducks. 
They were circling, rising, dropping, 
and the spaces between us and the south 
were winnowed with a host of wings. A 
bunch of about twenty headed our way 
and were soon right into us. As the 
four reports sounded, the birds which 
had settled beyond us rose and began 
circling again, and we lay quiet. Pres- 
ently a pair came in to us and we got 
them; then three came over, and, as 
they evidently were not going to stop, 
we turned loose all four barrels without 
any effect. “Too high,” said Earl. I 
waded out and picked up five birds that 
lay on the water, and was just turning 
back, when the swish of wings sounded 
and six big mallards came over the tree- 
tops. Earl cut one down with a long 


shot and I got that bird also before re- 
turning to shelter. 
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After this cloud of ducks had gone, 
we lay and listened for over an hour 
before we saw any sign of game other 
than a pair of blue-wing, sailing close 
to the mud banks further in and at least 
200 yards away. At the end of this 
long wait a bunch of seven birds came 
over, circled, swung back, returned, cir- 
cled, rose, half-pitched, rose again to 
follow one doubting Thomas of a drake, 
circled and started back once more to- 
wards us. “Give it to ‘em, if they get 
past that bare willow,’ I whispered to 
Earl, and as they cleared this point we 
rose and poured four barrels into them. 
We got two down dead and the others 
sheered off over the timber. 

As it stretched into afternoon the day 
grew warmer and there was almost no 
flight at all. Earl got a pin-tail drake 
with a long, incoming shot and I missed 
a pair of teal that whistled by like bul- 
lets. We both missed a mallard drake 
that came over high above the tree-tops, 
and then the shadows began to creep 
among the gnarled trunks of the willows 
and tell of twilight. There was no 
evening flight, apparently. We got two 
ducks in the last two hours, and then 
waded out, wound and boated our wood 
decoys and put the live decoys in their 
coop for the homeward journey. Then 
with the two short paddles we bent vig- 
orously to the task of clearing the wil- 
lows before dusk set in and got into 
clear water in ample time to see our way 
to land without any trouble. The flight 
of ducks overhead came rarely and the 
hoot of the big brown owls sounded 
from the swamp. At last the bow of the 
little duck boat touched the shore from 
where it had departed that morning, and 
by starlight and moonlight we gathered 
up our plunder of live and dead birds 
and headed for home. 
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A WALKING TOUR AROUND LAKE OKOBOJI. 


By ADELAIDE SCHMIDT WAYLAND. 


< RE you English folk?” was 
asked of us by many people, 
because my daughter and my- 
self, during a three months summer so- 
journ at West Okoboji Lake, explored, 
on foot, every region round about. I 
laughingly assured all inquirers that, 
while I was reared on the sea coast of 
Maine, where people do a good deal of 
walking, and my daughter was a full- 
blooded Jayhawker (having been born 
and raised in sunny Kansas), we had too 
many fractions of French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, English and Irish blood to be dis- 
tinctively anything but United States. 
It is surprising that outing people un- 
derstand so little the athletic value and 


the physical joy of walking. We had 
traveled the lakes in rowboats, steam- 
boats and launches; had even driven 
some; but there were things to be seen 
and appreciated that could be known 


only by long tramps. The region, both 
by its beauty and its bracing atmosphere, 
is singularly adapted to the journeyer on 
foot. The atmosphere owes as much to 
the altitude as to the lake itself. Above 
Miller’s Bay, on West Okoboji, the 
crest of a swelling green hill is crowned 
by a fine pavillion, built to indicate the 
highest point in Iowa (1,650 ft.) and the 
water-shed for the Missouri on the west 
and the Mississippi on the east. 

A word about the region will not be 
an inappropriate introduction to our 
walk around one of the lakes. There is 
a string of seven lakes flowing into each 
other. With their approximate dimen- 
sions, they are Little Spirit Lake (in 
Minnesota), 3 miles by 2 miles; Spirit 
Lake (this and all of the others being in 
Iowa), 4 miles by 5 miles ; East Okoboji, 
winding, river-like, through 9 miles of 
length, but in no place more than a mile 


wide; West Okoboji, 8 miles long and 
widening into bays to 3 and 4 miles; 
Upper and Lower Gars, from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter, and 
beautiful Minnewashta, a mile in dia- 
meter. With noble woodlands covering 
much of their coast line, they make a 
ravishing series. 

In the vicinity there are other lakes— 
little crystal gems by themselves. There 
are Central and Silver Lakes in Iowa, 
near the Okobojis, and Pearl, Round 
and Loon Lakes in Minnesota, near 
Spirit Lake; but no mention will be 
made of delightful tramps about a few 
small lakes in a State where there are 
thirteen hundred more. 

The lakes average 30 to 40 ft. in 
depth, except West Okoboji, which 
averages more than 100 ft., and in places 
reaches a depth of 250 ft., as ascertained 
by different engineering corps from the 
splendid State School at Ames. The 
lake is of glacial formation, fed largely 
from bottom springs, and bears the 
beautiful shades of ocean water. At 
times it is as glassy as a mirror, but in 
its frequent periods of agitation the 
waves dash high on the coast and it pre- 
sents so much the appearance of tide 
water that one almost looks for the tide 
to come in or go out. No section could 
have an invitation to walk more clearly 
written on its surface. 

It was a tramp from Arnold’s Park 
to Hayward’s Bay, near the northeast 


- side, that suggested the idea of walking 


around the entire lake, the bays and 
coves of which make a coast of 37 miles. 
It was a heavenly morning when we 
took our Hayward walk. We were 
awakened at 4 o'clock in the morning 
by the singing of a whippoorwill, and at 
5 we had started with springing steps 
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along the lakeside path, which we left 
at Arnold’s Hotel for a densely wooded 
highway. As our feet skimmed over the 
ground, we drank in the life-giving 
ozone and kept our eyes open to the 
bounding of rabbits, the gambols of 
many squirrels, the flight of birds, the 
variety of plants and the coloring of 
flowers. At the bridge we left the road 
for a well-worn path by the lake, through 
the woods. On the shore side of this 
path there were dozens of boat houses, 
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endowed at every step by the touch of 
God, but which has, in addition, been 
embellished by the hand of man. 

One thing we noted on all of our 
walks was the entire absence of muddy 
and sedgy coast. A stretch of sandy 
shore teminated in boulders, from which 
a natural rock wall stretched on to the 
next sandy beach. The boulders are 
grand in effect and present many kinds 
of water-washed rock, as though the 
glacier in its slow progress had gathered 














WOODLAND PATH ABOVE PILLSBURY'S POINT. 





with their docks running out in the lake 
below the bank. On the opposite side 
of the path summer cottages, nearly all 
large and handsome, were built up all 
the way to Hayward’s. We journeyed 
by Des Moines Beach, Fort Dodge 
Point, Dixon’s Beach, the Inn, Omaha 
Beach and Omaha Point. We had no 
adventures and met with no difficulties 
on this walk, but experienced the pure 
delight that is felt when walking over 
ground that has not only been lavishly 


up the rocks from different sections of 
land and held them imprisoned in its 
edges, until Nature provided this great 
basin, in which it was to melt its life 
away. At Hayward’s the bathing beach 
is fine and great rifts and piles of dry 
sand, high up on the land, again suggest 
the ocean. At this point we retraced 
our steps homeward, having’ done a 
walking stunt of twelve miles. 

Two or three weeks later on a breezy 
afternoon, when the whitecaps cevered 
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the whole lake and heavy. waves broke 
over boulder-built wall and sandy 
stretches, we decided to do some more 
of our lake walk. It was 3:20 p. m. 
when we left Arnold’s for a walk up the 
west side. If the walk to Hayward’s 
was enjoyable, this walk was incompar- 
able—the choicest memory of all. We 
were in the wilds much of the time, on 
undeveloped shores, where woods bore 
the mark of Nature alone. We traveled 
along dim paths, where we had to hook 
our toes into the soft earth to hang on. 
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to nest on some tall oaks on Eagle’s 
Point, but, in a spirit of frugality or 
greed, some one cut down these senti- 
nels and the eagles never returned to 
stay. On the south side of Emmerson’s 
Bay we walked many a rod on a ragged, 
narrow path of rock and earth, over- 


grown with willows whose low-lying 
branches we could sometimes sweep 


aside, while sometimes we stooped low 
to get under them. These paths, rough 
and rocky, were from one to four feet 
above the water of the lake and sepa- 














‘*There was always the constant wonder of what was coming next.”’ 





We were greatly aided by stout sticks, 
without which I do not know how we 
could have accomplished the latter part 
of this walk and the third walk that fin- 
ished our tramp. 

We rounded Pillsbury’s Point, went 
along Gilley’s Beach, up through a beau- 
‘iful woods, along the splendid beach at 
Terrace Park, around Pocahontas Point 
and, later, Eagle’s Point. Between these 
two low promontories lies the blue, wide- 
spreading sheet of water known as Em- 
merson’s Bay, within which is Little 
Emmerson’s. Years ago the eagles used 


rated it by two and three feet of width 
from the waters of inland ponds, a half 
mile and more in length, and whose ex- 
istence we could never have known had 
we not walked. We had nearly rounded 
Little Emmerson’s Bay when a new 
phase presented itself. The bay emptied 
into an inlet several yards wide, which 
in turn emptied into a large pond, 
around whose sides was such an extent 
of marsh that walking around it was out 
of the question. We took off our shoes 
and stockings, gathered up our skirts, 
and, feeling the way with our long 
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sticks, waded in. It proved to have a 
fairly solid bottom and was not as deep 
as we had expected, so what might have 
been an adventure proved only a lark. 
The wildness of the walk continued un- 
til we reached Gull Point, where, on a 
fine green lawn in the woods, stands one 
large house. In front of it a triangular 
strip of land reaches far out into the 
lake. The sharp point terminates in 
huge boulders, while on either side of 
the strip we found excellent sandy 
bathing beaches. 
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swan with a hint of sunset in its snow 
white plumage. 

We reached Miller’s at 7 o'clock as 
fresh as daisies and dead in love with 
the world—a frequent sensation with 
one who takes Nature by the hand and 
walks in close communion with her. At 
Miller’s we had supper and sat for a 
while looking out over the dancing, 
sparkling waters. Our intention was to 
take a steamer home from this point, 
but Beatrice (my daughter) remarked 
that it did not look far to Manhattan 

















PILLSBURY’S POINT. 





Occasionally we passed by farm- 
houses, where, invariably, was a fine lot 
of thoroughbred bird dogs—for this re- 
gion is a bird paradise and when the 
farmer has laid by his grain and cribbed 
his corn he and his dogs enjoy a bit of 
sport and bag 150 ducks of various kinds 
as easily as the spring fisherman hooks 
150 perch, crappies and sunfish, with an 
occasional pickerel or pike. The farmer 
sometimes brings down a lone and ma- 
jestic wild swan, and one of the treas- 
ures in many households is a mounted 


and she believed we could make it be- 
fore the twilight, that lingers long in 
these parts, had disappeared. 

We did not get a fresh start until 7:30 
p. m. and, while neither mentioned it to 
the other, each felt that it might be fool- 
hardy, for much of the way led over or 
around the high pastured hills that usu- 
ally have a frog marsh lying between 
them and fringing their bases. Each 
realized that we were traveling at a 
pretty smart clip, taking in the scenery 
with the tail of our eye and making no 
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comments. We were half around Lit- 
tle Emmerson’s Bay when some cattle on 
and near the shore gave us their undi- 
vided attention, and, being unacquainted 
with the cattle of the lakes, we gave 
them the right of way and pulled back a 
half-mile to a farmhouse to find out 
their little peculiarities. The farmer’s 
wife didn’t think they would chase us, 
but, as they occupied the shore, she sug- 
gested that we walk over the hills and 
work our way back to the shore above 
them. We rounded one hill almost on 
the run, to find a frog marsh as a 


showing any path. There probably was 
no path, for these hills were unpastured, 
and we soon found ourselves plunging 
through a rank growth of wild grass 
and weeds. Such strides as we took 
never were. I shall wonder as long as 
I live how we looked. We felt cautiously 
ahead with our long sticks, not daring 
to think of such triffling insignificant 
things as_ snakes, field-mice, frog 
marshes, deep ditches or bad holes. The 
fortune that attends babes and idiots 
must have been journeying by our side, 
for we found no pitfall, but we stepped 
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A SUMMER MEMORY.—After the Mail. 





boundary line between it and its sister 
hill. We went around the head of the 
marsh in the now dim twilight and di- 
agonally over the other hill to the north- 
ern point of Bullhead Bay. There we 
realized that night was on and that we 
two foolish ones were in an undeveloped 
part of the coast. The open shore 
ended where we were and beyond were 
hills fringed with woods. To go back 
was discouraging; to go ahead might 
prove disastrous. There was a very dim 
young moon that served only to make 
the line of woods as black as Egyptian 
darkness and to outline the hills without 


high and strode wide through that 
frightful wild growth for an hour. At 
last we stumbled into a road and trailed 
our drooping feathers along its dust for 
about ten minutes, when we came to cot- 
tages, and, shortly after, to the fine 
Hotel Manhattan, in time to take a Io 
o’clock boat back to our cottage at Pills- 
bury’s Point. 

Before we took our third walk (which 
made the girdle around the lake) there 
were heavy rains that raised it two feet. 
Had this happened before our second 
walk, we would have had to defer it to 
another season, for the narrow passes 
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around Emmerson’s Bay were overflowed 
into the dead waters back of it. We 
went to Manhattan by steamer and from 
there started on our last walk, which 
was the least interesting as regards 
beauty of shore line but highly gratify- 
ing from the splendid views we had of 
the Lake. We had one slight adventure. 
After passing Egralharve on the west 
side, there are long stretches of open 
country and tangled woods with few cot- 
tages ‘until after Pike’s Cove on the 
east is reached. The walk was exhilarat- 
ing, yet hard. There was the constant 
wonder of what was coming next. Once 
we came to an impassable place and had 
to go away back to the main road, which 
we traveled for a mile or more. At an- 
other time we went over a couple of 
large hills, at the instruction of some 
cottagers, only to find at the end of our 
journey a marshy pond between us and 
the lake, and.we had to retrace our steps 
and try the shore. It narrowed near the 
pond, and soon we were brought to a 
standstill at a place where the lake ran 
into it. The pond was too deep to wade, 
and, besides this, the bottom was soft 
muck that might prove dangerous. 
Where the Lake ended and the pond be- 
gan we could only approximate by a row 
of willows standing in the water. We 
were sure that the lake water was out- 
side the row of willows, at no great dis- 
tance from them. The stretch of water 
was rather wide and we were almost 
afraid of it but finally decided to try if 
it were fordable. We took off shoes and 
stockings, gathered up our clothes, and, 
feeling the way with our long sticks, 
managed to get over with a slight sous- 
ing of some of our clothes; but we came 
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perilously near a deep dark pool where 
the channel from the lake merged in the 
pond. We had not walked far when we 
came to a deep placid brook that emptied 
into the lake. It was not fordable, so 
we followed its bank back into the 
country until we came to a bridge, which 
we crossed and continued along the road 
until we got back to the lake. We 
struck it again at the finest sandy beach 
on its whole coast. 

Coming to another little brook, and 
not wanting to take off our shoes and 
stockings again, we dragged and pushed 
a dead tree limb across it, stepped as far 
out on that as possible, each one in turn, 
and, using our sticks for vaulting poles, 
leaped over the little stream without 
even wet feet. Beyond this brooklet was 
a ragged jungle of woods. The trees 
and even the shrubby undergrowth were 
vine-clad. After sweating through this 
maze we came to cleared woods, fine 
cottages and entrancing scenery that 
continued by Cornwall’s Point and 
Pike’s Point to Hayward’s. At this 
place we rested, got some cooling drinks 
and journeyed on beyond our finish line 
to The Inn, where we could get an ear- 
lier boat than at Hayward’s. 

We received no greater joy from our 
summer’s outing than this series of 
walks. When we mentioned different 
features about the coast, people would 
say, “ We have been coming here for 
years and never knew of these things.” 
I feel like making a plea to my readers 
to cultivate the vision power of Ruskin; 
to seek out, in long observant walks, the 
dear Nature beauties around them; and 
to cultivate ears that, hearing, they may 
hear, and eyes that, seeing, they may 
see. 























ILLEE distrusted a ragged man, 
despised a drunken man and hated 
a tramp, especially a drunken one, 


with might and main. And when his 
mistress, Miss June Perot, the charming 
cashier at the Golden Emporium, went 
up or down the busy Avenue de Kelly, 
in the lively Kibo City camp, the gen- 
tlemen of the Rialto were often treated 
to an exhibition of his intelligence. If 
any one presumed upon her solitary 
state or in any way attempted to imitate 
the airs of the renowned lady-killer, 
Perfectly Lovely Jones, luckily now 
escaped from the wrath of his fellow 
citizens, a single word in French of the 
softest accent—‘‘ Tiens!”—and Billee 
would gently but firmly pinch his 
Achilles tendon until he was constrained 
to take notice. But if Miss June should 
say, 

“Tens! Billee!” 
the dog did his best to make his teeth 
meet in the same part of the masher’s 
anatomy. To the inebriate who took up 
too much of the sidewalk, it was not so 
much of a joke as it looked to the by- 
standers. One or two men who had at- 
tempted to draw a gun on Miss June’s 
champion, had been promptly checked 
and warned against any further attempt 
at revenge. ; 

One morning, as Miss Perot was on 
her way to the Emporium, with Billee 
gravely following her, a man coming 
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of her and grinned in her face, as if un- 
der a delusion that there were no re- 
spectable women in Kibo City. She at- 
tempted to pass by him, but, finding it 
impossible, spoke gently to Billee, who 
only waited for the command. As he 
grabbed the man about an inch above 
the top of his miner’s shoe—he never 
tried to bite through leather—and slow- 
ly twisted his teeth around, the enemy’s 
attention was so diverted that Miss 
June’s progress was no longer opposed, 
and the dog let go his hold. 

The man, however, who was far from 
being drunk, after a hasty rubbing of 
the bitten place, broke into a torrent of 
curses and reached for his hip pocket. 
As he did so, threatening the life of the 
dog and his mistress in vilest language, 
a strong hand held his own and he felt 
the cold nose of a revolver behind his 
ear. As he let go of his own gun and 
found himself released, he faced about 
and found that the intervenor was Dar- 
ley, owner of the Kibo claim, and the 
best all-round man in the camp. It had 
taken a good man to hold the claim 
when so many “bad” ones were after 
his stakes; but as quarter-back at Cor- 
nell and Lieutenant in the Mindanao 
hills, he had gained the training needed ; 
and when he had thrown two or three 
ruffians into the cactus and fixed another 


up for, Ahe (fp mpprg), he read “his title 


clear.” *” 
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was known as “ Snakes,” vicious in ap- 
pearance and suspected of many crimes. 
There was no need of words. Darley 
pointed down the street, and Mr. Snakes 
moved on. As Darley turned to watch 
Miss June, she looked back with a smile 
so radiant that all the fine vigor of his 
perfect manhood seemed to long for 
further action in her behalf. He stood 
gazing after her, and only turned when 
a bullet sang close to his head and 
splashed against the iron pipe which 
served as an awning post for the saloon. 
A man with a rifle was riding quietly 
away from the town, and, being satisfied 
that Snakes had left, Darley went about 
his business unconcerned. 


* * ok * * 


About a month after the disappear- 
ance of Snakes from Kibo City, the 
Pennyant stage from the former place 
was making its way along the slope of 
the Little Bear Creek. It was already 
an hour since the sun had set and in the 
shadows of the Battle Range it was al- 
most as dark as night, and’ within 
the stage the passengers could no longer 
see each other. On the top of the con- 
veyance Miss June and Billee shivered 
in the chill that came with the setting of 
the sun, and beside them Darley had 
found a place. He had talked of going 
East ever since the young lady had 
spoken of leaving Kibo for a month’s 
vacation ; it had strangely happened that 
he left the camp at the same time as Miss 
June, but the existence of a purpose in 
his plan had not escaped recognition on 
her part. They had long been good 
friends and the trip had been made pleas- 
ant by their companionship. The talk 
at last turned upon the dog, that had 
crowded between them, and was watch- 
ing every turn of the road and motion 
of the driver as if the safety of the voy- 
age were a part of his cares. 

“T found him one morning ‘at my 
door,” said June, “and in his manner 
he answered my greeting with a smile. 
You know how a terrier can express all 
emotions in his face; if I call him a bad 
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dog with a faintest trace of anger in 
my voice, his attitude of peaceful repose 
is at once changed to one of humilia- 
tion and anxiety, and his uneasiness at 
last brings him into a state of mind that 
causes him to turn upon his back, as if 
awaiting the coup de grace that will put 
him out of his misery. But as he thus 
shows his sense of his worthlessness, I 
have only to say “ RATS!” to set him 
into a furious pretence of hunting them, 
his troubles forgotten and blood aflame 
with the eagerness of the chase. If I 
pretend to pet a kitten that is supposed 
to be concealed under my wrap, he is at 
once insanely jealous and wild with dis- 
tress, and on the occasion when I let 
him into my rooms to find me talking to 
a calico-and-sawdust cat that I had 
placed upon a table, he grabbed and 
ripped to tatters the dummy creature, 
upset the lamp and covered the floor 
with sawdust before I could interfere. 
It was two or three days before he 
ceased to hunt for hidden cats when ad- 
mitted to the same room. As I was 
saying, he seemed to recognize me as a 
friend, and has never quit me since I 
first saw him. I imagine that he had 
been left behind by some one who sup- 
posed him to be following, when in 
reality he had gone as far as he could 
go; his feet were blistered and it was 
weeks before he could use them without 
limping.” 

“Twenty miles of a hot, hard road,” 
said Darley, “ will put any untrained dog 
out of commission. I have often won- 
dered where he came from, as he is the 
only fox-terrier I have ever seen in this 
part of the world.” 

Before Miss June could continue the 
conversation, Billee sat up suddenly 
with a growl, his ears lifted at the tips 
and his muscles tense. The stage was 


crawling up a bit of rise where both 
sides of the trail were fringed with sar- 
vice-berry brush, stumps and fallen trees 
and logs. As it turned to the left near 
a precipitous wall of rock that protruded 
from the otherwise natural slope of the 
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mountain, the light of the moon came in 
their faces and they heard the time-hon- 
ored challenge— 
“Hands Up All!” 

from a man who stood plainly in sight 
beside the road. 

The driver, like all other drivers, 
obeyed the order as a matter of course; 
he was not paid to fight or to incur the 
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while doing this. Whatever he thought 
of risking a fight himself, Darley could 
not take any chances for the lady, and 
in a moment they were in line beside 
the stage, in the most approved atti- 
tudes known to dime novels and the ten- 
cent theaters. 

At their left hand they had at once seen 
what appeared to be two men, whose guns 
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‘“Billee never wasted energy on leather, and when he got action in this case he got results.’’ 





enmity of the profession of Road 
Agents. Before Darley could. think of 


y any other plan than keeping his hands 


at the desired elevation, the robber called 
to his assistants to use the buckshot on 
any one that made a break. Then he 
ordered the man on the driver’s seat to 
lift the woman down, knowing that he 
could make no attempt at resistance 


were easily discerned in the moonlight 
—so easily that Darley knew in a flash 
that they were not the sort for buckshot, 
as they were rifles, immobile in front 
of a pair of dummies! With the con- 


viction that they had but one man to 
deal with, came a clearly outlined plan 
for action—interrupted for a moment 
by the demand of the robber that the 
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passengers should throw their valu- 
ables and guns at his feet, while hold- 
ing up their right hands. The stage 
had been robbed about once a month 
for some time, and Darley, as a matter 
of precaution, had entrusted his roll to 
the driver, at the price of a reasonable 
fee, in recognition of the immunity of 
this official, and he promptly threw out 
his supply of pocket-money—at the 
same time whispering to June to let the 
dog go. Billee was fairly quivering 
with eagerness to determine whether 
the newcomer were a tramp or drunk, 
or both, and only by a close hold of his 
muzzle had his mistress kept him from 
growling savagely. Partially under- 
standing Darley’s idea, she gave the 
terrier carte blanche, as she dropped 
him behind the row of victims, with 
“Tiens! Billee!” in softest French. 
He had never studied French, but he 
knew the order and the anxiety in her 
manner too well to hesitate, though he 
made no rash or useless attack. With 
wise intuition he took his way around 
the stage and the horses, quickly bring- 
ing himself into position for flanking 
the enemy; and, even as Jubal Early 
fell upon the rear of Kirby Smith’s regi- 
ments at Bull Run, so did Billee sail into 
the self-appointed Supervisor of High- 
ways. Darley watched him with intense 
delight and high-strung nerves as he 
stealthily neared his victim and sized 
him up for a proper place to put his 
teeth. As before remarked, he never 
wasted his energy on leather, and when 
he got action in this case he had results. 
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As he felt the sudden grip of the dog’s 
teeth, the hold-up fairly leaped into the 
air, and, forgetting his danger, tried to 
grab his assailant by the neck. It was 
but a flash of time before Darley had 
him disarmed and stunned with a vig- 
orous blow, and the game was lost to 
the bandit and his two dummy confed- 
erates. The manner in which the cap- 
tured robber began to curse his luck and 
the cause of it at once made known that 
they had caught Mr. Snakes, and in all 
probability also had prevented a murder. 
He had already tried to kill Darley and 
the latter had no compunction in beat- 
ing him until he called for mercy—not 
for the sake of revenge, but as punish- 
ment for the language he had used be- 
fore a lady on two occasions. 

When Snakes had been securely tied 
on the top of the stage, Darley found 
June holding Billee in her arms, and, 
following her example, hugged them 
both until she escaped and took refuge 
within the stage. Their further history 
is not under the shadow of Snake’s vin- 
dictiveness ; for at Pennyant, at the next 
session of the Territorial Court, his rec- 
ord made it seem necessary to hang him, 
and this was promptly done. 

Billy is fat and somewhat lazy now, 
but not too much so to acknowledge his 
unworthiness by rolling on his back 
when Mrs. June reproves him for the 
same; and on the pillars of the entrance 
to the Darley place are cabalistic marks 
that are still read by the Weary Willie 
brotherhood as a warning to 


LOOK OUT FOR THE DOG. 
































Amateur Photo by H. H. MALLORY. 


TARPON IN THE PANUCO.—Landing place at Tamos, on the Panuco, 13 kilometers above Tampico. 
Last year the tarpon were most.numerous at this point. 











TARPON IN THE PANUCO. 


By HARRY H. MALLORY. 


e<. ggeei=. ~~ «| BOUT three thou- 

«6a : sand miles from 
; New York, and 
: comfortably 
reached by rail or 
water, there flows 
a broad, sunny 
river in the tropics of 
Mexico which is liter- 
ally alive with big fish. 
Right now, and for 
three months to come, there will be royal 
sport on the Panuco. It is Tarpon Time. 
This king of game fishes is generally 
acknowledged the hardest fighter for his 
size that will bite a hook, and his size 
is sufficient to quite satisfy the ordinary 
taste. Imagine, if you can, a muscal- 
longe or a black bass weighing from 
100 to 200 pounds, capable of cutting 
the water at an 80-mile-an-hour gait, 
fighting desperately for life. Put this 
prize fighter on the end of a line small 
enough so that you can wind 200 yds. 
of it on your reel, get into a boat with a 
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boatman who cannot speak a word of 
English, and you have ideal conditions 
for having the time of your life—and 
you'll have it. The boatman, fortu- 
nately, is wiser than he looks; and, if 
the fisherman does as well, he is likely 
to meet with success. 

In the September issue of Sports 
AFIELD I contributed an article on Tar- 
pon Fishing in Mexico, containing in- 
formation about the tarpon which it is 
not necessary to repeat here. Since that 
time, however, I have received so many 
inquiries about ways and means that I 
desire to answer these inquiries in a 
brief, general way through Sports 
AFIELD. 

In the first place, anybody can catch 
tarpon. It requires some strength and a 
steady nerve, and usually the first one 
leaves the fisherman thoroughly ex- 
hausted and drenched with perspiration. 
But No. 2 and No. 3 come easier, and 
there is nothing like the joy of the 
smoke you indulge in when you push 
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back into the water after safely landing 
your first Silver King. You may lose 
a dozen first, but the thirteenth awaits 
you. The supply is inexhaustible and 
hungry for your mullet. 

Tackle for tarpon can be hired at your 
hotel in Tampico at a reasonable figure. 
If you prefer to purchase, a first-class 
rod with extra tip costs about $17.50; 
tarpon reel with Rabbeth drag about 
$15; line $2 to $4; hooks about 10 cts. 
each. Two or three dollars more in- 
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when the line ran out, and tarpon fish- 
ing was indeed a red-handed sport. The 
drag not only saves court plaster, but 
also greatly ‘reduces the danger of 
breaking the line or rod and doubles 
the pleasure of the sport. 

Boat, boatman and bait cost $2.50 per 
day. The boatman can speak no Eng- 
lish, but that is not altogether a disad- 
vantage. A dozen different orders in 
Spanish, which are rehearsed at the hotel 
before starting out, will fill the bill. The 














' {TARPON IN THE PANUCO.—Some very large tarpon have been caught by women, though few have 
the nerve and strength to enjoy the sport. Miguel, the native boatman on the 
left, like all the other guides, speaks no English, 


Amateur Photo by H. H. MALLORY. 





vested in piano wire for leaders, swivels, 
nippers, thumb stall, tape (don’t forget 
the tape measure in any event) will com- 
plete the required outfit. Take along 
some old gloves and summer clothes, in- 
cluding tennis shoes. Your scales you 
can leave at home. The Rabbeth drag 
for the reel is very important. This 
mechanism allows the line to run out, 
under adjustable tension, while the 
handle of the reel remains stationary in 
the hand. Before this drag was in- 
vented, the handle spun at great speed 


boatmen are willing and decidedly intel- 
ligent. 

Tarpon fishermen, of whom a dozen 
or two are usually in Tampico on an 
average through the season, make their 
headquarters at the Southern Hotel, 
formerly the Hidalgo. A. M. Poindex- 
ter, proprietor of the Southern, is the 
tarpon authority of that country and 
takes great pride in seeing that every 
one is not only comfortable and happy, 
but also successful in catching plenty of 
tarpon. Good rooms, comfortably fur- 





























nished, may be had at $1.25 per day, 
and good meals may be secured for as 
much more. Many fishermen at Tam- 
pico are accompanied by their wives and 
the living while at Tampico is not the 
least enjoyable of the delights of the 
trip. The finest chocolate to be found 
in Mexico, so thick a spoon will almost 
stand upright in it, is served at El Com- 
mercio, one of the most refreshing Span- 
ish restaurants in the Republic. There 
is hunting of all sorts near Tampico, 
from splendid duck shooting nearby to 
deer and lion and tiger hunting a few 
miles further back. 

A movement is now well under way 
to organize a Tarpon and Hunting Club 
at Tampico, and for such an organiza- 
tion the conditions are ideal. The win- 
ter climate is superb, and big fish and 
big game of many varieties abundant. 
A. L. Robey, Hibernia Bank Building, 
New Orleans, has charge of this enter- 
prise. He is an enthusiast on fishing 
and hunting and has prepared interesting 
booklets about the tarpon and about the 
proposed club, which he is glad to send 
to any one on request. 

Traveling in Mexico is less expensive 
than in this country. Fares are lower 
and hotels cheaper, when figured on a 
gold basis (one dollar of our money be- 
ing exchanged for about two of Mexi- 
can). Travel to Mexico has greatly in- 
creased of late years. First-class fast 
service is maintained between Chicago 
and Mexico City, and on the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month a remark- 
ably low rate—less than a cent a mile— 
is now in effect over all lines for first- 
class round trip thirty-day tickets. The 
minimum rate is good even via El Paso. 

Lovers of water travel can reach Tam- 
pico by boat from New Orleans or Gal- 
veston, and let me say that the boat trip 
across the Gulf, combining as it does all 
the bracing salt air breezes of an At- 
lantic voyage with the delicious moder- 
ated warmth of a tropical sun, will never 
be forgotten. 


Any one going to Mexico should ar- 
range a side trip to Tampico for tarpon, 


TARPON IN THE PANUCO. 
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and fishermen headed for Tampico 
should likewise by all means take in 
Mexico City, Cuernavaca and Guadala- 
jara and as many other important points 
as possible. Before going abroad, see 
Mexico. It is as much more foreign to 
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us than Europe as it is less expensive. 
Every traveller returns enthusiastic to 
a degree and anxious to re-visit the 
country at the earliest opportunity. And 
as to the fisherman who has visited Tam- 
pico and caught tarpon, well— 

















TARPON IN THE PANUCO.—The ‘‘Norheim”" from Galveston at the Tampico dock. 


Amateur Photo by H. H. MALLORY. 





DAYS ON THE OLD PLANTATION. 


UNCLE BOB AND THE POLECAT. 


By R. B. HILL. 


6“ ID you ever eat any polecat?” 
asked Uncle Bob abruptly one 


morning, as we were throwing 
the gear on our horses. 

“ Of course not!” I answered in dis- 
gust. “Whoever heard of anybody’s 
eating polecat? Why, a_ buzzard 
woudn’t be guilty of such a thing!” 

“Maybe a buzzard wouldn’t,” he re- 
torted, “but I has! Everybody to they 
taste—as the ol’ woman said when she 
kissed the cow. A buzzard eats dead 
horse, an’ I wouldn’t; I eats polecat, an’ 
a buzzard wouldn't.” 


“You mean to say you have really 


eaten polecat, Uncle Bob?” I asked in 
surprise. “QO! rats!” 

“No, suh! I never said nothin’ *bout 
rats; ‘twas polecats I _ mentioned. 
Though, as for that, yo’ gran’pa had 
more’n one slave that eat rats, an’ main- 
tained they was good as chicken; an’ 
yo’ pa says he’d jus’ as soon eat a wood- 
rat—meanin’ a squirrel—as a corn-crib 
rat—an’ you an’ most folks likes the 
firs’ an’ don’t like the last. An’ there 
it is—jus’ a mixtry of prejerdice an’ 
taste.” 

“Well, there is something in that,” I 
assented; “and I begin to believe you 
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were in earnest when you said you had 
eaten polecat. I thought you were 
joking at first, but now I believe you 
meant it for the truth.” 

“ Ain’t noth’n’ truer in the Bible” 
(sententiously). “Ef you'd ’a’ knowed 
I been guilty o’ doin’ what a buzzard 
woudn’t. do, you never would ’a’ went 
with me that time when we ’most got 
drownded—would you?” he asked. 

“ Of course I would,” I replied; “ but 
it never occurred to me that you or any- 
body else had ever eaten polecat.” 


I2!I 


I want you to take a look at ’im an’ a 
smell of ’im as we go by the house.” 

“ All right,” I replied; “I would like 
to see him.” Then, to turn the sub- 
ject—for Uncle Bob held a high place 
in my regard and I did not wish to 
wound his feelings—I asked, as we 
mounted: “So you’ve never forgotten 
the close call we had that time down 
in the lime sink?” 

“No, an’ I ain’t never likely to,” he 
answered, his voice softening. “Ef it 
hadn’t ’a’ been for Varner mo’ ’speshly 














TARPON IN THE PANUCO.—Typical native jacal or hut, in which we ate a dinner of tortillas, eggs 
and frijoles with the utmost relish. 


Amateur Photo by H. H. MALLORY. 





“Well, I has, an’ I knows several 
more that has; an’ ef you’d been give a 
piece an’ told it was possum, you’d never 
‘a’ knowed the difference.” 

“What made you ask me?” I ques- 
tioned, ignoring the last part of his re- 
mark, 

“’Cause I cotched a fine one in my 
deadfall last night—fat as a butter-ball— 
an’ I was goin’ to offer you a piece of 
it when ’Liz’beth cooked it; but ’cose I 
won't do it now, as it’ll put you in the 
same pew with the buzzards. Any how, 


that day, we'd ’a’ had to answer the call 
right then an’ there, too.” 

“T believe we would have,” I agreed. 

Then we rode on in silence, each busy 
with his own thoughts. Mine reverted 
to that day about five years before, when 
this old ex-slave and myself came near 
being drowned. He had formerly been 
my uncle’s wagon driver, and a more 
skillful was not to be found in all 
that section. He could, at a sweeping 
trot, drive a six-mule team through a 
gateway, with barely three inches to 
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spare on each side, and not raise a 
splinter. 

Several years after the War a mem- 
ber of the family by whom he was em- 
ployed became ill and they sent him for 
a nurse. His route was by our home, 
and in passing he stopped and asked my 
mother’s permission to take me with 
him. She consented, and soon I was 
beside him on the front seat, and the 
horses were off. Ere long we entered 
a great pine forest, through which we 
drove mile after mile. Nearing our des- 
tination, we came to a large cypress 
pond, through which the road passed. 
On each side were the curious looking 
cypress trees, some of them three feet 
in diameter at the ground and only 
eight or ten inches through six feet 
above; and puncturing the water in all 
directions were the strange looking 
brown cypress “ knees.” 

On went the horses, the rhythmic 
splash! splash! of their feet in the clear 
water the only sound. The pond was 
wide and for quite a distance the water 
remained about fetlock deep. Finally, 
as we turned a bend, the cypress trees 
and bushes ended, and a deep, dark hole, 
overshadowed by gnarled live-oaks, was 
before us. 

“My! we'll sink there!” I exclaimed, 
as the horses stopped. 

“T don’t like the looks o’ that a bit,” 
said Uncle Bob; “ but I can’t back out 
an’ I can’t turn, so we got to try it. 
This ain’t the first tight place I been in, 
an’ the Lawd ain’t never forsake me 
yet. Hold on tight! ”’—and he chirruped 
to the horses. 

The sides of the pool, or “ lime sink,” 
as it was commonly called, were like a 
basin, and the horses had not taken a 
half-dozen steps before they were breast- 
deep; in another half-dozen the grey 
pony was swimming, and the heavy 
“rockaway” was full of water. 
Glancing back, I saw the wooden bucket, 
brought along to water the horses, and 
also the cushions, about to float away, 
and, jumping over the back of the seat, 
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I caught up the former and stood upon 
the latter. Standing so for a few thrill- 
ing moments I watched what was trans- 
piring in front. 

Up to his chest in water, the brave lit- 
tle black man urged the struggling 
horses forward with voice and whip. 
Twice the grey pony, dragged down by 
the heavy weight behind, went entirely 
under, and came up blowing the water 
from his nostrils. But not so with Var- 
ner, the other horse—a big blaze-faced 
chestnut sorrel. Burdened as he was, 
he never faltered for an instant, but 
steadily and gallantly—his nose held 
high above the water—he swam straight 
toward the opposite bank. And _ his 
front hoofs struck and gripped it not a 
moment too soon; for the pony was go- 
ing under the third time! But as Var- 
ner lunged forward, the feet of the 
smaller horse also struck bottom, and 
then desperately they strained up the 
steep bank, while the water poured from 
the rockaway. Reaching level ground, 
Uncle Bob removed his coat and wrung 
the water from it, while I emptied my 
boots. 

When telling Mother about our ad- 
venture that night, Uncle Bob concluded 
by saying—referring to me—“ I tell you, 
Miss Mary, he holp me mightily by the 
way he ac’!” 

“Wasn't you scared that day?” asked 
Uncle Bob, suddenly, when memory had 
borne me thus far. “ You didn’t ac’ like 
it, suah! ” 

“Not a bit,” I replied. “I didn’t 
have sense enough to realize the danger. 
I’d have been scared enough in your 
place—but you didn’t seem to be.” 

“T mos’ certainly was, though; but I 
didn’t have time to know it, till ’twas 
over. Well, hyah we is,” he continued, 
as we stopped in front of his door. “ Jus’ 
wait a minute, while I go in an’ git that 
cat an’ show ’im to yo’ ’fore I bury ’im.” 

“Bury him?” I asked, in surprise. 

“Yas; that’s the nex’ step in the per- 
ceedin’s””—and he disappeared in the 
house. 




























Returning in a few moments he held 
out for my inspection what appeared to 
be a headless, footless, tailless sucking 
pig. I had never seen one fatter or more 
beautifully prepared for the oven. 

“ Smell ’im,” suggested Uncle Bob. 

I did so, and could detect but a sus- 
picion of the skunk odor. 

“Maum ’Lizabeth,” I said, glancing 
up and seeing the smiling old woman 
standing in the doorway, “whose pig 
sty has Uncle Bob been robbing?” 

“The Lawd’s pig sty, out in the big 
woods,” she replied, laughing. 

“You see, they ain’t hardly no smell 
now,’ Uncle Bob averred, “an’ they 
won't be none ’t all after I dig ’im up. 
Want to ’tend the funeral?” 

I said I did, and dismounted for the 
purpose. An interested spectator, I fol- 
lowed the old man into the garden. 
“ First, I wrops ’im up in collard leaves,” 
he said; “then I buries ’im in the bot- 
tom of this hole in the clay an’ leaves ’im 
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for two days; then when I takes ’im up 
he don’t smell no mo’ like a polecat than 
ef he’d never been in the same county 
with one. But the principal reason why 
he’s so smell-less now is, ’cause I cut out 


_ all the scent kernels.” (By which he 


meant the glands). “I don’t want to 
puhsis’ with you ’ginst yo’ principles,” 
said Uncle Bob, as we mounted and 
went toward the field, “ but ef you hap- 
pen to change yo’ min’ ’fore it’s too late, 
you know you’se more’n welcome to one 
o’ that varmint’s hin’-quarters.”’ 

“All right!” I replied. “If Maum 
*Lizabeth does her part as well as you 
have yours—and I have no doubt of 
that—I’ll give it a trial, and I begin to 
think I will enjoy it.” 

And when, three days later, he brought 
me over a portion of that animal, beauti- 
fully browned, flanked with sweet pota- 
toes, I did enjoy it—although I’ve never 
had any very strong hankering to repeat 
the experience since. 
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I love to ride where the trail runs wide 
Along the high divide; 

Where the sun shines bright with dazzling light 
O’er hills on every side; 

Where the day is long and the wind blows strong 
From the pine clad mountain’s crest; 

And I feel at home, though all alone, 
On the great hills of the West. 


My heart mounts up in the rich glad hope 
Of years like this to come, 

And my thoughts reply to the coyote’s cry 
And the rattler’s whirr and hum. 

The day goes on like a wild sweet song 
Till the dusky night comes down, 
And I throw my bed by my horse’s head, 

Out where the hills are brown. 


’Tis a life that thrills, and I love the hills 
When the royal autumn comes; 

Where fear is unknown, though I ride alone, 
For my horse and I are chums. 

Then a health to him who rides the range, 
By storm and sun caressed, 

For days are long and winds blow strong 
On the brown hills of the West! 


—Halcyone Goodrich Morgareidge in the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune. 


PIGEON JOHN’S BIG HUNT. 


By J. F. EHRENS. 


O LITTLE of general interest attaches to 
~ my recent trip into the northern mountains, 
that I can plead in excuse of these lines 
only the fact that many of your readers may feel 
they are personally acquainted with the old Choc- 
taw who was my companion, and in consequence 
they should be informed of his passing to hap- 
pier hunting grounds than those he had traversed 
in recent years. It is perhaps well that he could es- 
cape witnessing the dissolution of the old tribal 
relations which, as one may say, wiped out the 
Choctaws as a distinct and separate people. He 
did not complain at the inscrutable work- 
ings of Fate, nor question the ultimate 
necessity of converting all good or bad 


Indians into average American citizens. 
Men must change with the times. As Tennyson’s verse expresses it: 













‘¢ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt-the world.’’ 


The Indian of the old wild, free days was not in the path of mental or social 
advancement, while the environments of the reservations only lowered him from 
the brutish level to depths more debasing still. He was taught the iniquities of 
civilization, while debarred from acquiring its virtues; the white man preyed 
upon his substance, jeered at his sufferings, and ground him into the dust be- 
neath an iron heel. Now, as a citizen, he has a right to retaliate in kind, always 
providing he possesses the ability, and among the five principal tribes there will 
be found many whose native shrewdness will promptly rise to the present 
opportunity. 

I had heard nothing of Pigeon John for months—only once or twice, in fact, 
since he accompanied us to the World’s Fair, as related in Sports AFIELD at the 
time. A railroad man of my acquaintance happened to be in Oklahoma City 
when Pigeon John’s son, Sut, was killed in a quarrel over a poker game, and he 
told me how the old Choctaw came, silently attended the inquest, and then, after 
the funeral, as silently departed—presumably upon the trail of the slayer. A 
detective attached to a prominent Eastern agency, learning that John was pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, had tendered his services in the case, only to have 
them grimly declined. -“ John git um, all right,” announced the old man. “No 
want um put in jail—heap too slow bizness.” Men who heard him exchanged 
glances of understanding, and a leading lawyer of the town muttered something 
about the need of legislation for preventing criminal retaliation. But if Pigeon 
John ever came up with his man, no one was the wiser. The fellow disappeared, 
but that was to be expected in any case. All I know about the matter is this: 
Ten months later John appeared in my office as suddenly as though dropped from 


































the sky, took my hand in his and gravely 
enquired about “Um squaw an’ pa- 
pooses ” and then remarked in a matter- 
of-fact tone, quite as though the trip had 
been all arranged for a year: “Git 
ready, boy—goin’ with John t’morrer.” 

“Which way, old chap, and how 
far?” 

“ Call um Montany—plenty rocks an’ 
big trees—git um new home.” 

“What’s the matter with the old one, 
John?” 

He smiled sadly, but sadder in their 
inner significance were the words inad- 
vertently chosen in reply, showing as 
they did how deeply the fangs of civil- 
ization had implanted their venom in 
this most unwilling of victims: “ Nothin’ 
doin’. Choctaws too dam easy marks for 
white boodlers. John had plenty—goin’ 
to find new country.” 

“ But I couldn’t possibly go on such 
short notice. Why, I’d have to forfeit 
contracts and lose out all around! Two 
weeks away from business now would 
cost me a cool five hundred.” 

John’s big red paw fumbled in the 
breast of his coat and produced a fat, 
oblong package, from which he tore the 
brown paper wrapping until the familiar 
coloring of treasury notes was exposed. 
My safe was open, and he shoved the 
package in a pigeon-hole and closed the 
door with a decided bang. “ Injun’s 
money good as white man’s,” he said 
with unconscious sarcasm. “ Boy got 
big contrac’, now—build dam big house 
for squaw an’ papooses bimeby. Lock 
um up an’ git ready.” 

I am not much of an expert at guess- 
ing at the value of money in bulk, but 
I felt reasonably syre that John was not 
buying me with a “phony” package, 
‘stage money or even dollar bills. Where 
it is practicable, Indians prefer to carry 
or handle gold, and that John should 
choose paper money instead might be 
accepted as proof that the sum involved 
was a large one. It was useless to ob- 
ject, or even to ask questions. The old 
Choctaw had chosen me as his heir, after 
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Sut’s death, and it was likely that my 
safe now held a greater part of the 
wealth that both father and son had ac- 
cumulated. It had passed irrevocably 
into my possession, since no earthly 
power could haye forced the old man 
to take back his gift; and so all that was 
left for me was to transfer the package 
to a deposit vault for safe keeping until 
a later day. I did not have the heart to 
investigate its contents, nor not a thread 
of its wrapping have I untied as yet. 
There will be plenty of time for that 
later. 

John had burdened himself with pres- 
ents for the various members of the fam- 
ily—all of them costly, though in some 
cases the articles given were not such as 
a white man would have chosen for their 
respective recipients. For instance, our 
baby girl would doubtless have preferred 
a rattlebox to the silks and ribbons show- 
ered upon her crib, but Mrs. Ehrens in- 
terpreted her infantile remarks in a way 
that wreathed John’s wrinkled visage 
with smiles. “Heap cloth for little 
dresses!” he chuckled. “When one 
wear out, make up ’nuther ”’—just as 
though a baby could wear the same 
dress, without laundering, until it came 
to rags and tatters! He was luckier 
with the boys. Guns are ever dear to 
the boyish heart, and they had long 
yearned for better arms than their old 
single barrels. 

But my story is progressing all too 
slowly. I think I have mentioned in an 
earlier article that Pigeon John, during 
and for years after the Civil War, served 
on the Western frontier ds a scout in the 
Government service, and it was during 
the Sioux troubles in the later ’60s that 
he had visited the region which was his 
present objective point. It was then.an 
unbroken wilderness, and he argued that 
it must ever remain so. “ Heap many 
miles from houses,” he said; “ev’ry- 
where mountains, so high only um eagle 
see um tops. Good place for John—no 


white man to sell um books an’ buggies 
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—no Texas wohaws or squaw preach- 
ers.” 

“The railroads have brought all of 
them, John,” I warned him. 

“How can build um dam railroad 
where rocks stick straight up, like 
house?” he demanded angrily. “ Boy 
see, bimeby. Plenty bear an’ deer—like 
dogs in street.” (I guess Texarkana can 
show more dogs to the square yard than 
any town this side of Jerusalem.) “ Boy 
git heap shootin’—be glad he go ’long.” 

We traveled by way of St. Louis, St. 
Paul and the Northern Pacific westward 
—outfitting at Billings, Mont. Through- 
out our long ride across the plains John 
had been amazed at the evidence of 
progress, finding cities where thirty 
years ago stretched an unbroken grassy 
expanse. Everywhere there were farm- 
houses, broad fields. of wheat and corn, 
and herds and flocks grazing in wired 
enclosures. I was prudently silent, per- 
mitting him to see and draw his own 
conclusions. Once he recognized an 
oddly shaped mound, around the base of 
which he had trailed a portion of Black 
Kettle’s band; now a commodious cot- 
tage surmounted the eminence and its 
slopes were clothed with fruit trees and 
vines. The old man rubbed his eyes and 
turned to me with a grin. “ White man 
hard-workin’ son-of-a-gun,” he con- 
ceded; “tote um plank up hill, all right 
—but mountain too big an’ rocky.” If 
not confident in spite of all, his long- 
cherished hope was evidently dying hard. 

Pigeon John purchased mounts at 
Billings and an additional horse for a 
pack animal. We were still a long ways 
from the wilderness he was expecting to 
reach; but in time the mountains drew 
nearer and nearer, and the old man’s 
spirits arose in direct ratio to their grow- 
ing proximity. At last there came an 
hour when civilization seemed to have 
been left behind us; when on every hand 
stretched the broad vista of mountain 
and valley in its primeval aspect, and no 
sound reached our ears save the shrill 
challenge of a soaring hawk, far over- 
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head. “Ride on, boy,” commanded 
Pigeon John. “ Wait beyond um hill— 
half-hour, maybe.” I continued on my 
way, wondering but obedient; dis- 
mounted where the point of a ridge shut 
out from view the trail we had traversed, 
and had twice filled -and emptied my 
pipe, before the sound of hoofs an- 
nounced the coming of my companion. 

It was no longer the Pigeon John of 
my boyhood days, nor yet the modern- 
ized redman who had traveled with me 
from Texarkana. He had stripped off 
his civilized garb and arrayed himself in 
a costume typically Indianesque. Moc- 
casins were on his feet and eagle plumes 
in his hair; the bridle had been slipped 
from his horse, which was now guided 
by a thong looped about its under jaw. 
In such guise the warriors of the Upper 
Missouri trailed, harassed and battled 
with the wandering trapper bands of a 
hundred years ago. A man’s lifetime 
later, Pigeon John, himself, had per- 
chance threaded this very valley so 
dressed and mounted, but before the age 
of steam and electricity the world moved 
but slowly. As I gazed into the old 
Choctaw’s eager face, my wonder passed, 
giving place to pity. 

“John lives again!” he cried. “ This 
is the Injun’s land, an’ he is all Injun. 
The white man’s arm is long, but it 
reaches only to um big hills. Beyond 
this, all is John’s.” 

I was silent. God knows there was 
nothing that one could say. If at that 
moment I could have had my will, every 
vestige of the White Man’s past and 
present residence should have been 
swept away throughout all that vast re- 
gion lying before us. In times of strong 
emotion people do not stop to reason; of 
the two of us, doubtless I was the 
craziest. 

So, the living embodiment of Hope 
and Despair, we guided our horses slow- 
ly up the valley—our eyes upon the pass 
across the summit, miles ahead. “ See 
um big timber bimeby,” announced John 
complacently; “maybe water an’ good 


























camp spot. Injun kill um deer for sup- 
per.” Under pretense of keeping the 
pack horse from lagging, I fell back, 
and Pigeon John was well in the ad- 
vance when he reached the crest of the 
ridge, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, gazed long and earnestly at what 
lay beyond. He neither moved nor 
spoke as I joined him. I had expected 
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skeleton structures that are reared above 
the mouths of mining pits. Still farther 
away, even to the limit of our vision, the 
sky was blurred by pillars and floating 
clouds of smoke. Presently, as we 
watched far away, where the heaven- 
cleaving ridge seemed highest—a smoke- 
thread of lighter hue coiled its way lazi- 
ly along and to our ears came the faint 








“It was no longer the Pigeon John of my boyhood days who confronted me.”’ 





some show of disappointment or anger, 
but there was none. As it seemed, al- 
most at our feet, so abrupt was the 
mountain slope, the roofs and walls of a 
considerable village reflected the glare 
of the declining sun, and beyond we 
could discern for miles the windings of 
a cultivated valley, with its houses, barns 
and grain-stacks. To the right and left 
arose the black flues of smelters and the 


whistle of a locomotive. “Then it is 
true,” sighed the old Choctaw, “ the iron 
pony can climb like um dam squirrel.” 
That was all, but it expressed every- 
thing. Wherever there is aught upon 
or beneath the earth’s crust to tempt the 
cupidity of civilized man, there the loco- 
motive will find a way, and the wilder- 
ness must shrink and shrivel to noth- 
ingness at the touch of its fiery breath. 
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It burrows through mountains which, in 
the days gone by, were too steep for 
even the pack-mule’s goat-like agility to 
surmount; cuts for itself a broad and 
easy roadway along the face of perpen- 
dicular cliffs; launches threads of steel 
across yawning chasms and tumultuous 
torrents. The Old West was doomed 
when the locomotive’s whistle first 
awoke the echoes beyond the Missouri— 
the battle cry of an irresistible invader. 

“All same as here, Boy?” queried 
Pigeon John, with a sweep of his hand 
indicating the North, West and South. 

“Everywhere. A few miles of open 


‘country here and there; but beyond— 


always ties and rails and the rattle of 
trains.” 

I wondered what he would say next, 
but carefully refrained from breaking in 
upon his reflections. Presently the old 
man’s horse moved uneasily and twisted 
its neck to nip at a tempting shrub. 
Pigeon John jerked sharply upon the left 
rein and there was a sudden crossing of 
equine legs that for an instant seemed 


.to presage disaster. 


“Dam hoss got white man’s ways, 
too,” he muttered, as he straightened his 
mount with a kick in the flank. “ All 
time grabbin’ like hungry dog. Come, 
Boy—John go git um clothes; dam cold 
with no shirt. Injun could stan’ a heap 
one time. Go naked in snow, an’ grin; 
eat, like wolf, when grub plenty, an’ then 
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starve a week. Mebbeso white man’s 
way best.” 

I thought it undoubtedly was, but had 
the grace to be silent. 

“One time,” continued Pigeon John 
reminiscently, “mebbeso Injun put 
young baby on froze ground outside 
lodge—if um don’t cry, be big chief 
some day. White man say ‘Dam fool if 
um don’t cry ’—John say so, too, now. 
Build fire, Boy, while John puts on um 
breeches an’ shoes.” 

With no fuel at hand except the dead 
limbs of a few scattered bushes, I could 
do very little in the fire-building line; 
yet we managed to boil water for our 
coffee, and ate a lunch, before again 
climbing the hill in quest of a substantial 
meal at the mining village beyond. My 
Choctaw friend was still inclined to- 
wards a “big hunt,” but was now will- 
ing that I should plan the details. Ac- 
cordingly, the following day, I sold our 
horses for something beyond their orig- 
inal cost, packed outfit and ammunition 
in boxes provided with rope handles for 
the convenience of the baggage-man, 
and purchased tickets to a hunting 
ground many miles away, where there 
was a reasonable hope of finding game 
worth shooting. But what we found, 
and how we succeeded in killing it, must 
remain to be told in another chapter—as 
the novelists say. 


OF A TROUT. 


By Rev. CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 


I used to hear my father say, espe- 
cially after some unusual gastronomic 
feat, “If there is anything more won- 
derful than the stomach of a goat, it is 
the stomach of a 14-year-old boy.” 
Could he have been with the Sports 
Afield Camping Party on the Piney River 


in Colorado during the summer, he might 
have added “ unless it be the stomach of 
a native trout.” I took some pains this 
year to examine carefully a number of 
trout, with reference to their food, and 
made some interesting discoveries. 

In July I fished the St. Vrain River 
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with but indifferent success. The water 
was heavy and turbid, so that it was 
necessary to resort to bait, both worms 
and helgramites being used. After a 
rather discouraging afternoon with but 
two fish in my basket, I investigated— 
to find the trout (one a German, the other 
a brook) crammed with black ants, some 
winged, some not. The flood waters had 
brought them down-stream in great 
abundance with decayed wood, and their 
stomachs were almost gorged. For sev- 
eral days sport was very poor in the 
Gunnison River, the fish refusing both 
artificial flies and bait. There they were 
found to be filled with moss and hel- 
gramites. 

While fishing the Piney River one 
morning, I took a fair-sized native. He 
was fat and solid but his stomach was 
empty, save for a 3-foot gut leader, 
tangled into a coil. Though partially de- 
cayed, it was quite as strong as ordinary 
cotton thread. It is to be doubted if he 
found any nourishment in it. It must 
have given him an old-fashioned stom- 
ach-ache, such as one gets about the 
green-apple pie season. While I have oc- 
casionally taken fish carrying a hook or 
a fly in the jaw, I never before found 
one which had carefully discriminated 
between the hook and the leader. 

One is at a loss to imagine what trout 
do not take, as he listens to arguments 
for different kinds of bait; for if a man 
wants fish, quite aside from sport, there 
are times when he must use bait or re- 
turn to camp empty handed. In their 
stomachs are to be found flies of all 
sizes, shapes and colors; worms, white, 
red and black; ants, bees, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, small butterflies, millers, mice, 
frogs, minnows and the larve of many 
species of insects from grubs to gaily 
colored caterpillars. I was unusually in- 
terested in finding in one a perfectly 
preserved beetle of great size—a long- 
horned woodborer (Cerambycide). Not 
a joint of his legs was missing nor a 
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segment of his graceful, long antennz. 
He lay in his white tomb like a mummy 
wrapped in embalming sheets. 

When trout are hungry they are cer- 
tainly not over-particular as to what they 
take, and when full fed the most tempt- 
ing lure is likely to receive scant recog- 
nition. This same day I found the con- 
clusion of a river tragedy, of which, of 
one sort and another, there must be 
many. It was a good-sized, healthy 
looking fish of perhaps a pound in 
weight, floating quite dead in the quiet 
water at the edge of a deep pool. He 
had in his mouth a sucker about one- 
third as large as himself, two-thirds of 
which projected beyond his jaws. It 
had started in head-first but could not 
pass through to the stomach, which by 
no possibility could have contained it, 
had it gone on. It was tightly wedged 
in the mouth and only with difficulty 
could I dislodge it. It could go in 
neither direction, and, in spite of heroic 
efforts to disgorge it, remained fixed. 
Whether the trout died of suffocation, 
exhaustion or of starvation, I am not 
sure, but any diagnosis would connect 
the sucker with the cause of death. The 
head of the sucker was so large it must 
have affected the action of the gills, so it 
might have been a case of suffocation. 
The trout must have made repeated and 
valiant struggles to expel the too lux- 
urious dinner and been thoroughly 
weakened, so it might have been ex- 
haustion. So long as his mouth was 
crammed full he was certainly unable to 
feed, so it might have been a case of 
starvation. Perhaps a coroner’s verdict 
would have attributed death to the com- 
bination of all three. Even trout occa- 
sionally bite off more than they can 
chew. Had this one been willing to 
take an ordinary dinner of my grass- 
hoppers, he might have been saved from 
such a humiliating and ignominious 
end. It may be that other readers of 
Sports AFIELD can add other stories of 
a similar nature. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A Choice of Evils. 


HE elder of the Benavides turned on his 
heel and lifted a beckoning finger, and a 
bearded and scarred soldier limped forth 

from among his companions. I fancied that 
the look he gave me was not a kindly one, but 
it is difficult to analyze a fleeting glance. 

“Return, Sefior Gomez,” commanded Diego, 
“and inform the men that our showman friend 
has consented to exhibit his art for their amuse- 
ment. He will show us how the Texans shot 
at San Jacinto, and the birds who were caged 
in the Alamo used their steel. To yourself his 
skill will perchance be doubly gratifying, as a 
| reminder of days forgotten.” 
i There was no questioning the malevolence of 
m™. that second glance, as the veteran turned to dis- 
h charge his mission. 
s “You are politic, Sefior Benavides,” said I 

ie, sneeringly. 
“Only when occasion requires,” he responded, 

“The union of my followers is in the present case your own best safeguard, 
and I would not have them think too seriously of that which to ourselves is but 
sport. However, I had best not explain until Pedro has safely passed his ordeal, 
since something depends upon your steadiness of hand.” 

Unquestionably our captor was ill at ease, for his demeanor compared most 
unfavorably with that of his brother, who carelessly tossed the silver piece from 
hand to hand as he paced off the required distance. As for myself, I was 
anxious to end, in some way, this nerve-racking suspense born of an incautious 
word. My self-confidence had quite vanished, but in its place had arisen a 
grim determination to do my best and abide the consequence. Only I must 
not miss the fingers as well as the target they held—that would be disgraceful; 
and, besides, if the worst befell, it would be something to have damaged the 
pistol hand of an enemy. 


“Tf the Sefior is prepared?” challenged Pedro, and I saw the tip of his 
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cigarette tilt upward as his teeth closed 
upon it. “It is now, Little Captain,” I 
responded, bringing my revolver over 
and forward with the barrel across my 
left fore-arm. “ Steady! for the honor 
of Mexico!” 

This was in the days of black powder 
—the best of which held as much of 
smoke as of strength—and for a brief 
instant I could only guess the outcome 
of the shot, though I felt that the aim 
had been perfect. An oath from the 
elder officer brought me around upon 
my heel with ready weapon, but at the 
same moment there came from the ob- 
servant soldiers a burst of applause, in 
which I noted only a few voices joined. 

Then Pedro sauntered forward 
through the lifting haze. Said he, smil- 
ingly: “I will repeat the act at the 
Sefior’s pleasure—providing the peso be 
not from my own pocket. A soldier’s 
pay will not allow him extravagance in 
his pleasures. Caramba! My thumb and 
finger came together, and that was all. 
The coin? Ask the birds if they saw it 
pass them.” 

My tense nerves suddenly relaxed and 
I fear that it was upon the tip of my 
tongue to congratulate him upon his 
marvelous escape, but Mrs. Abbie’s ready 
wit spared me that grievous error. “It 
was so absurdly easy!” she exclaimed 
in passable Spanish. “If the Captain 
will oblige us again—with a more satis- 
fying test?” Pedro gazed curiously at 
the silver dime proffered upon the palm 
of her dainty gauntlet. ‘‘ Mil gracias, 
Sefiora!” he laughed; “but I am con- 
tent for the time. It is now Diego’s turn 
to furnish us with amusement — per- 
chance by kicking, like a spitted frog, 
upon a brother’s sword. ‘Tis a trust- 
worthy blade, Sefior, as your great- 
grandsire would have borne testimony in 
his time.” 

It was a sword of the old Arragonese 
type, straight of blade and of medium 
length, with but slight taper from hilt to 
point—intended for skull-cleaving and 
fierce thrusts at mail-protected breasts. 
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Many such may be found upon the walls 
of Mexican haciendas, displayed among 
arms still older, dating back to the Con- 
quistadores. 

“T regret that these are not foils,” 
observed Captain Diego, facing me with 
a confident smile ; “ for if one chances to 
stumble against the point it will bite 
deeply. However, I will be circumspect, 
and for the best of reasons.” 

“Regard for one’s skin is always jus- 
tifiable,” I responded dryly. 

“The Sefior misjudges me. I do not 
fear immediate disaster to myself from 
our meeting; yet the circumstances are 
laden with peril, as I will explain.” 

“Unless Lieutenant Gomez aspires to 
save you that trouble,” interrupted Pe- 
dro dryly. “It occurs to me that our 
worthy subordinate shows greater haste 
than is his custom. What would you 
have, fellow?” 

‘The limp, the scars and the scowl this 
time were too obvious to be overlooked. 
“A small matter, Sefior Capitan,” 
growled the Lieutenant; “ only I would 
ask if it were best to strike the first 
blow. The sight of bare steel has set 
them wild; they have drawn apart from 
the others—as you may see—and, though 
they are but seven to twelve, a single 
volley might even our numbers.” 

Visible corroboration of his story was 
not lacking. The squad of soldiers at 
the water-hole had divided into two 
groups, each man with arms in his hands 
and in an attitude of impatient atten- 
tion. 

“ Sefior Americano, you must submit 
to accompany us, apparently as a guest, 
but in reality as a prisoner,” said the 
elder Benavides brusquely. “I must 
even withdraw my recent request that 
you return across the river. As for our 
little sword-match, it must await a more 
favorable hour.” 

“ Sefior, I sympathize with you—as I 
might with any officer unfortunately un- 
able to rule a handful of men.” He 
winced at this thrust, but I continued 
mercilessly: “I even appreciate the sol- 
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dierly spirit which prompted a command 
that you lack the power to enforce. I 
shall neither accompany you willingly 
nor submit to arrest. Conceding that 
my friends are sadly in the minority, the 
fact remains that the opposing force will 
lack leaders if you attempt to use force, 
for the Sefiora is a dead shot, and chain 
lightning on the trigger.” 

The brothers smiled and lifted their 
sombreros by common impulse. 

“Return to your command, Sefior 
Gomez,” directed the younger ; “ and you 
may suggest to the men that they had 
best save their ammunition for smug- 
glers and Indians. This is but a meet- 
ing of friends—the joining of two par- 
ties into one.” 

“You are over-cenfident,’ I sneered. 

“Not at all, Sefior,” replied Diego. 
“ My position is most difficult, since | 
am forced to befriend you against your 
wishes; but the alternative is not to be 
thought of.” 


“Will you kindly explain?” 

“Just a moment’s patience—it is a 
matter of a dozen words: Should I per- 
mit you to pass, I forfeit my commission 
—possibly liberty and life as well. The 
government of Diaz is not long enough 
established to afford leniency towards 


officers. neglectful of their duty. On the 
other hand, should disaster come to you 
through act or neglect of mine, not a 
man, woman or child of the Benavides 
but would curse me as a traitor.” 

“Your brother alone excepted,” mur- 
mured Pedro. 

“True; our interests are the same. 
So you will see, Sefior, that to retain 
military rank and private fortune, I must 
trim my sails to the prevailing winds.” 

“Tf you can. But in case I decline 
to assist?” 

The mustached lip lifted in a forced 
smile. “The result might prove dis- 
agreeable for all of us. I should order 
your arrest; possibly half of my men 
would mutiny, and there would be a 
battle royal. In case I lived to see its 
end, I would report the lamentable oc- 
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currence to my commander, and in such 
manner that no blame would attach to 
myself.” 

“ Be satisfied, Sefior, that you would 
not live,” I remarked grimly, fingering 
my revolver. 

“TI acknowledge that as a probable so- 
lution of the problem,” he serenely re- 
sponded. “I can only accept what Fate 
offers.” 

“ Ask him his plans in the event of 
our surrender,” prompted Mrs. Abbie in 
English. “I feel really sorry for the 
man, Dicky ; he seems so thoroughly ‘ up 
against it.’” 

“T shall not bar any chance for your 
escape,” he said, when the question was 
propounded. “Just now I am on my 
way westward, and it will probably be 
several days before I can deliver you 
to my superior officer. At the worst, you 
will eventually be conveyed to Mexico 
City and held for trial.” 

“Upon what charge?” 

“That rests with the Government and 
the courts,” he-responded with a laugh; 
“but I think I told you just now that 
mine is a divided duty, and that my 
hands are tied because of the unfortu- 
nate attitude of my followers. Were 
they all your friends, I would let you 
pass unhindered. On the other hand, 
were all like Lieutenant Gomez, you 
would have been arrested at once and 
secretly released at the first opportunity. 
Not that I am in sympathy with your 
plans—for I consider them doomed to 
certain failure ; but merely because I am 
still a Benavides, though holding a com- 
mission under the illustrious Diaz.” 

“Tt sounds a trifle cold-blooded, but 
he evidently means it,” remarked Mrs. 
Abbie disconsolately. “His own inter- 
ests must be safeguarded, or it’s a case 
of Kilkenny cats for the bunch of us. I 
wish I was sure of my Spanish, Dick— 
the aroma of Pedro’s cigarette appeals to 
me, and perhaps he has a duplicate.” 

So many words of the English and 
Spanish languages have been borrowed 
unchanged from the original Latin, that 
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I was not surprised when the younger 
officer proffered his well-filled case with 
a eourtly bow. “I am honored by the 
Sefiora’s condescension,” he said ; “ kind- 
ly assure her that her slightest wish is 
to me a command. Sejfior, I congratu- 
late myself that we are to be friends. 
Santa Maria! Is not my breast a broader 
target than a peso? Besides, it is in my 
heart to change uniforms, if you have a 
new and cleaner one than this to offer.” 

“Tf I had, it should be yours, Sefior 
Capitan,” I answered. And so we were 
left for the time being to ourselves, the 
brothers sauntering back to the group 
beside the water-hole, whence presently 
came a soldier laden with meat and 
drink for our own meal. I scanned the 
fellow’s face narrowly, but the scrutiny 
told me nothing. Whether friend or 
enemy, his Indian impassiveness guarded 
the secret well. 

“So it seems that I was right this 
morning,” began my irrepressible com- 
panion, when we were again alone. 
“Only see what we should have missed 
by turning back. Do you suppose any- 
thing of the kind ever happened be- 
fore?” 

“Probably —in Mexico, or on the 
stage. The trouble is that this is only 
the beginning. It seems my coming is 
expected, and the full power of the Gov- 
ernment will be exerted to head us off. 
Now, what in thunder can it all mean?” 

“I’m going to find out from that little 
captain, Dicky; not by direct question- 
ing, but in a casual wavy. You have made 
a’ friend there, and merely by straight 
shooting. Wonder if I couldn’t convert 
his brother in the same way.” 

“T feared for a time that his conver- 
sion would be necessary,’ I laughed. 
“ Possibly you had best try your hand on 
the lieutenant, if occasion for experiment 
arises. That fellow has mischief in his 
heart and will bear watching.” 

An hour passed before the Mexicans 
rounded in their horses from the grass 
and prepared for departure. No sum- 
mons came to us, but the soldiers dressed 





column by twos at the roadside and 
waited in silence, as though expecting 
that we would take the lead—this being 
in itself a display of courtesy, since, on 
the sun-parched prairie trails, the dust 
kicked up by a body of horsemen is al- 
most stifling. Once fairly on our way, 
a single rider was thrown some two hun- 
dred yards in advance, presumably as a 
scout, while two others fell back as far 
to the rear. I wondered that such pre- 
cautions should be taken, considering 
the open character of the country and 
the improbability of meeting an enemy, 
and was still more surprised when I saw 
our advance guard level his carbine upon 
the first peaceful traveler encountered 
and force him to make a wide détour 
around the party. Captain Diego had 
just ridden forward to join us, and, I 
presume, noted the query in my eyes. 
“Those peons are great gossipers and 
tale-bearers,” he said, “ and I prefer that 
they shall converse only with men who 
have learned their lesson. You will ob- 
serve that the rearguard has halted him, 
and tonight it will be told in Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz that the Americans who passed 
this morning were notabilities, and have 
been accorded military escort to their 
destination.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
La Hacienda Santa Clara. 


I had about reached that mental atti- 
tude where queries ‘and surmises are 
abandoned as of no avail, and one goes 
blindly on and accepts events as they 
transpire. I regretted that we had not 
turned back at the Rio Grande, even at 
the cost of my solemn pledge to Ramon. 
Now it was too late. Mexico—a land of 
unwritten history and unsolvable mys- 
tery—had us safely in its grasp. I cursed 
myself for the folly that had robbed us 
of Ramon’s guidance and protection; 
while the treacherous caution of our cap- 


. tors, who were really not blamable for 


considering their own interests as of the 
first importance, worried me greatly. I 
even felt angry at Mrs. Abbie, because 
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she was so frankly enjoying it all and 
did not try to conceal her hopefulness 
that there were still livelier times for us 
ahead. Nothing could daunt her cour- 
age. “It will all come out right in the 
end, Dick,” she said encouragingly, “so 
don’t spoil everything by getting down 
in the mouth. I am so glad we have 
found these Benavides, for they are dear 
little toy soldiers—just like you see in a 
comic opera—and Jack Cade never led a 
more disreputable set of ragamuffins than 
those following after us. I could shoo 
the whole command off the trail with a 
broom.” Plainly there had come to her 
no suspicion why Captain Pedro so per- 
sistently rode at the rear of the party 
with his holster-flaps significantly loosed ; 
or why the men were sullenly silent, ex- 
cept when a horse stumbled or some 
equally trivial excuse for muttered 
curses was hailed as a grateful relief. 
It was like the seething of a volcano im- 
patient of its hedging walls, the more 
to be dreaded because its growing wrath 
could only be guessed. 

“That Gomez must be a dyspeptic,” 
said Mrs. Abbie; “the poor man would 
look pleasant if he felt well, I’m sure. 
Do you know, if I were in command 
here, I would send him home with a 
note to his parents. I once had a 
pupil—” And then she commenced a 
series of school reminiscences tiresome 
enough to me at first, for I was not in a 
listening mood; but in the end I was 
won from my gloomy meditations to the 
keenest of interest, though far from 
guessing at the time that this was the 
very object she had in view. Memories 
of my own school days were fresh in 
mind, and it befel that something I said 
concerning Captain Dyer’s educational 
methods brought about a discussion of 
the comparative advantages of public and 
private schools, and an argument. that 
easily carried us over the last few miles 
of our day’s journey. Captain Diego, 
though seldom given a word, rode stead- 
fastly at our side, simulating intense in- 
terest in a conversation of which he 
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could understand but little, and cour- 
teously smiling whenever he thought 
some remark savored of humor. I pre- 
sume that, to those who followed at a 
little distance, he appeared to be genially 
sharing in our chatter, purposely to lull 
the suspicions of such of his men as were 
friendly disposed toward myself. 

As it was coming dusk, we turned 
aside into a valley thickly grown with 
mesquite. “La Hacienda Santa Clara is 
here,” said the Captain; “you may see 
the roof above the chaparral—and I 
had but now a foretaste of our supper, 
brought to me on this freshening breeze. 
It is well if Don José has a fat beeve 
ready for the slaughter, for my men 
today forgot their hunger in blood- 
thirstiness.” 

“But now their silly quarrel is for- 
gotten?” I queried. 

“ Quien sabe? Still I trust it may not 
come to throat-cutting. Much depends 
upon yourself, Sefior. I shall leave you 
at the hacienda in the care of Don José, 
and it is best that we are seen to part 
as friends who hope for a speedy re- 
union.” 

“We can not foresee our next meet- 
ing, Sefior.” 

“ Nor can I know that the Sefiora will 
be permitted but one day’s rest before 
your journey is resumed. If it so chances 
you will be well beyond pursuit before 
I return—providing you are wise enough 
to seek the open country to the south- 
ward. Ah, Sefior! were it not for our 
lack of fore-knowledge, we would be 
miserable indeed! ” 

The usual tumult of barking curs and 
shouting peons greeted our approach to 
the ranch. From the name, I had ex- 
pected to find one of those long-estab- 
lished and more or less pretentious ranch 
establishments, so common throughout 
the settled portions of Mexico. On the 


contrary, la Hacienda Santa Clara com- 
prised merely a group of jacals for the 
vaqueros’ lodging, and a low adobe build- 
ing, evidently of recent construction and 
of singularly unfinished appearance, oc- 
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cupied by, Don José and the members 
of his household. I noticed that the 
owner was by no means effusive in his 
expressions of welcome, but felt no won- 
der at this, since hosts are few who 
would cheerfully house and feed a score 
of hungry soldiers. Assuredly, the ranch 
and all it contained was our own—no 
Mexican ever says less than this—and I 
noticed that Don José said no more. 
How Lieutenant Gomez and the rank 
and file fared, I cannot say, for they 
were given in charge of the major-domo 
—who could afford a lavish hospitality 
towards man and horse, since the food 
and provender were his master’s. As 
for the Benavides brothers and ourselves, 
we were escorted through an arched en- 
trance and across the interior court, to 
an apartment wherein the family had ap- 
parently been at supper when our ar- 
rival was announced, for the table bore 
evidence of a meal forsaken when half 
finished. A single servant attended to 
our wants, aping her master’s sullennéss. 
Most probably respect for Don José’s 
orders prevented the women and children 
of the family from joining us. It was a 
short and almost a silent meal — Mrs. 
Abbie and myself having for mental con- 
sideration the fact that we were prison- 
ers as well as unwelcome guests, while 
Captain Diego regarded our host with 
a look of grim disfavor, as though cov- 
eting the pleasure of flaying him with 
his own table cutlery. Pedro alone 
seemed well content to accept conditions 
as he found them. He was hungry and 
ate like a famished hound; his brother’s 
anger and our own dreary self-commun- 
ion appealed to his sense of humor, and 
from time to time he giggled inanely, 
and excused his mirth by pretexts as 
inane. Don José—swarthy as a Mestizo; 
his wolfish fangs bared by snarling lips ; 
his wide, staring eyes bloodshotten, and 
their pupils contracted to mere inky dots 
—sat at the head of the table, but wasted 
no breath in insistence that we should 
partake more heartily. — 

At last Diego’s knife clattered in his 
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plate and he shoved his chair from the 
table with a fierce oath. 

“The cursed food chokes me!” he 
cried. “Don José Salazar, I am told 
that in the days of the French robbers 
you were with neither Juarez nor Max- 
imilian, but fought for your own purse 
against the world. It is also rumored 
that you have now turned gentleman ; but 
this I doubt, for a gentleman shows due 
courtesy to all, whether friend or foe. 
Still, it is of Don José, the gentleman, 
that I must now most humbly beg two 
trifling favors.” 

“Your uniform is sufficient guarantee 
that they will be granted,” growled the 
ranchman. ‘ Your commands, Sefior?” 

“ My friends, the American Sefior and 
Sefiora, will accept your hospitality until 
their horses have rested and are again 
in condition to travel. See that their 
treatment is such as you would care to 
receive at the hands of His Excellency, 
the President. You will doubtless learn 
with regret that my own visit must end 
with the hour.” 

“A uniform is the badge of slavery,” 
remarked Pedro lightly. “ Still, it is 
news to me that our present orders call 
for forced marches.” 

“ As for my second request,” contin- 
ued Diego, unheeding the interruption, 
‘the Sefior and myself desire to test our 
respective skill as swordsmen, and yon- 
der foils will permit settling the dispute 
without bloodletting.” 

“ A soldier should prefer the tools of 
his trade to children’s toys,” sneered Don 
José, as he took down the Solingen blades 
from the wall. 

“ When dealing with robbers and cow- 
thieves, Sefior,” was the suggestive re- 
ply. “If you fancy the sight of blood, 
here are swords, and I am ever at your 
service.” 

I was never less in the humor for fenc- 
ing. The long ride of that day had 
wearied me more than it ought, for I 
was unaccustomed to the steady gait of 
cavalry; it angered me to be subject to 
another’s orders, and, in addition, I was 
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sorely displeased with the lodgings that 
had been chosen for Mrs. Abbie and my- 
self. Don José was not the most agree- 
able of hosts, even under military coer- 
cion—how would it be when our protec- 
tors had gone? As I faced my antag- 
onist, it came to mind that here, within 
the length of arm and foil, stood the 
cause of all our troubles. Perhaps he 
was a master of fence, but he should 
earn all honors won from me. At the 
third pass, my blade slipped under his 
guard for a touch. “It was a chance 
stroke,” he growled. “It is possible, 
Sefior,” I answered, and the next mo- 
ment the steel button dinted his throat. 

“It should have been swords,” mut- 
tered Don José. “ May the Devil par- 
don me for not learning the game when 
I might !—And there lies his foil!” 

Any one of a dozen boys in Captain 
Dyer’s fencing class would have given 
me a harder battle. Diego let his blade 
lie as it had fallen, and extended his 
hand. “I am content, Sefior,” he said; 
“you have won me more cheaply than 
Pedro, since you will admit that he cost 
you at least a bullet. Sefiora, my brother 
and myself must ever esteem as the hap- 
piest day of our lives that one which 
gave us the honor of your companion- 
ship.” 

“Even though it led us to sup with 
Don José Salazar,” added Pedro ma- 
liciously ; and at the door he paused to 
whisper in my ear: “ Be watchful, friend ; 
soldiers and vaqueros will gossip, and 
yonder ladrone was once a close friend 
of our dear Lieutenant.” 

Don José followed the brothers to the 
jacals, and for a considerable time we 
two were left alone. Even the servant 
had deserted us. Mrs. Abbie, never at a 
loss for something to say or do, improved 
the interval by a pretense of fortune 
telling, finding untold wealth and honors 
at the bottom of my coffee cup. There, 
also, was found a plump maiden with 
auburn hair and the bluest of eyes; for 
whom I was to brave formidable dangers 
and accomplish marvelous things. And 
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Mrs. Abbie was so pleasantly positive 
that all her foretelling must in the end 
come true, that I actually caught myself 
asking for more minute particulars. “ I'll 
tell you next time, Dicky,” she said. 
“Here comes the dining-room girl with 
candles—which I take to be a sign we 
are not wholly forgotten.” 

“ Come!” said the servant, and turned 
again through the doorway, without a 
backward glance. We followed her 
across the court and down a narrow 
passageway which terminated at a door. 
“The Sefior sleeps here,” she said. 

“ And the Sefiora,. too,” snapped Mrs. 


Abbie. “I don’t intend to be left alone 
a single minute under this roof! Send 
her about her business, Dicky; we've 


camped together too many nights to risk 
anything for the sake of a Mexican Mrs. 
Grundy. And don’t you look like you 
think I am a fool for being frightened! 
Get inside the room, and, if there is a 
lock on the door, lock it.” 

A minute later her customary smiling 
composure had returned. 

“Tt was only a case of ‘ nerves,’”’ she 
said; “ all women are subject to such at- 
tacks—even, I presume, that dear grand- 
mother of yours, whom I would like to 
have in reach of my tongue this very 
identical minute. See if there isn’t a 
man under the bed, Dicky—and, inci- 
dentally, notice that there couldn’t be— 
for it’s only a couple of blankets spread 
over a handful of straw.” 

The room was small and without win- 
dows, though there was some pretence 
at ventilation by a series of small open- 
ings in the walls, which might have been 
taken for port-holes for musketry, had 
they been nearer the floor. In the way 
of furniture there were only a small ta- 
ble, a couple of chairs, and the heap of 
straw in the corner. A guest chamber, 
this! Upon sudden impulse I again 


turned the key my fingers had just left, 
and essayed to open the door—it yielded 
possibly an inch, but all my strength 
could not force it farther. 

“TIT expected as much,” complacently 























remarked my companion, “ it’s the do- 
ings of that pleasant-voiced gentleman 
with the variegated eyes; but it’s awful 
little that he will gain by his smartness. 
We can’t get out and he can’t get in, 
which ought to be wholly satisfactory to 


all parties. Have you any extra cart- 
ridges in your pocket ?” 

“Ten or a dozen.” 

“ And I suppose I have as many more. 
Say, Dicky, kindly make a just and equi- 
table division of yonder bedding — the 
goose hair and fine linen, et cetera—and, 
as a personal and particular favor, dump 
your share closest to the door. Your 
Aunt Abbie isn’t the least little bit afraid 
of intruders, but undisturbed rest is in- 
dispensable to people who are far ad- 
vanced in years. In case you run.out of 
cartridges, and fresh installments of mur- 
derers are still arriving, you need only 
whisper in my ear, ‘It’s nearly school 
time!’ and I will be with you at once.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Sons of Manuel. 


Judging from after developments, it is 
likely that Mrs. Abbie’s show of fright 
was genuine enough; but at the time I 
believed it assumed, for the simple rea- 
son that I thought the dear old lady’s 
nerves proof against any peril or combi- 
nation of perils. Possibly, like many of 
our most successful generals, she was 
courageous only when thoroughly. satis- 
fied she could run in the event of defeat. 
It is one thing to face danger in the 
open ; but quite another to be boxed up, 
like a rat in a trap, knowing that some- 
thing intensely disagreeable will shortly 
occur but denied a fore-knowledge of 
the fateful hour. Mrs. Abbie was cer- 
tainly no worse frightened than myself. 
However, there was this difference be- 
tween us two, that she unreservedly ac- 
knowledged her terror, while I was 
ashamed to be equally frank. “ Bluffing ” 
may not be wholly commendable as a 
habit, but it is thoroughly American-like, 
and the children of the Southwest are 
taught from infancy that nothing can be 
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more shameful than a confession of fear. 
So I was deceived by Mrs. Abbie’s hon- 
esty, and wondered at her hardihood in 
making a jest of our position. I won- 
dered still more when the sound of her 
regular breathing told me she had 
already fallen asleep, and here again I 
was deceived; for she was only sham- 
ming. She was the first to hear the 
stealthy footsteps which presently ap- 
proached our door, and her challenge 
was clear and incisive. 

“Better say who you are and what 
you want,” I cautioned, when there came 
no reply. “ The door is not thick enough 
to stop a bullet.” 

“Your master would speak with you,” 
responded the voice of Don José. “ Open, 
if you value your life.” 

“You forget that the servant’s kennel 
tonight shelters a guest,” I replied. 
“Doubtless you had intended giving us 
better lodging ; but this will serve as well 
as another until morning. Good night, 
Sefior ; we would sleep.” 

“ But I would have speech with you. 
I have waited until now, that the cursed 
soldiers might get well away—if I wait 
longer they may return.” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“Tt is, Sefior; and so I am here.” 

“ And what would you have?” 

“ A ring and a man, Sefior Americano 
—nothing more. The Sefiora may return 
as she came, for she is neither young nor 
comely.” 

“Don José,” I replied quietly, “ there 
is but one man in this room, and the ring 
you seek is in his keeping. When morn- - 
ing comes— 

“When morning comes, Sefior, both 
man and ring will be on their way to 
the Governor of Coahuila. Perhaps he 
may prove your friend; so it were best 
go quietly. I leave the decision to your- 
self, Sefior. Whether a live man rides 
at my side, or a head and a ringed hand 
swings from my saddle-horn, it will still 
mean for me much money and the friend- 
ship of the Government. Besides, it will 
mean a traitor’s death for the courteous 
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gentleman who spoke so civilly to me at 
my own tabie—for those who wear the 
uniform of our dear Republic are not 
permitted to consort with and shield its 
enemies.” 

A whispered hint from Mrs. Abbie 
prompted my next words. 

“You speak in riddles, friend! I had 
never heard the name of Benavides until 
we were this morning arrested without 
warrant or reason and forced to ride here 
with our captors. Why do you speak to 
me of the Government and its enemies? 
Who am I supposed to be, that every 
man in Mexico should regard me as an 
enemy and fancy that my detention is a 
duty?” 

“This is no time for idle questions,” 
growled Don José. “ Will you open the 
door? or shall my men unlock it with 
axes?” 

I glanced inquiringly at my compan- 
ion, and she shook her head with grim 
decision. “The door is your own, but 
the key is ours until we choose to re- 
turn it,” I answered. “ Remember that 
we are armed, and that twelve men will 
die before our pistols are emptied. I 
trust that the first of the twelve will be 
yourself.” 

“ Thanks, Sefior. But there are other 
ways of forcing a coyote from his bur- 
row.” 

Again the sound of footsteps in the 
passage. Mrs. Abbie glanced appre- 
hensively upward at the pierced walls, 
and then with thumb and finger blotted 
out the flame of our candle. Then, in 
the darkness, her hand grasped my own. 
“We'll give ’em a good fight, Dicky,” 
she said. “I was a fool to leave my 
shotgun in the dining-room, for it would 
be worth a dozen revolvers for this sort 
of work, Can’t we slip out and get it?” 

“There’s no way out except across 
that open square, where we'd likely find 
every vaquero on the ranch. Maybe we 
could shoot our way through, but I fancy 
it is better to stay here until we've 
winged a few of their best men. Say! 
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You were looking for an adventure— 
how does this one suit?” 

“It’s great, Dicky; I'll have to raise 
your wages at the end of the month, for 
I’m actually getting too much for my 
money. Still, I wish I could turn over 
a page or two and discover how this 
romance ended. Did the villain die of 
heart failure?—or was there an oppor- 
tune earthquake or something of that 
sort?” 

“More likely an eruption from some 
kindly disposed volcano,” I responded, 
sniffing suspiciously; “I can smell the 
sulphur now. See that thread of light 
under the door. Is it possible that the 
devil—” The question was answered be- 
fore I had time to finish it. I had thrown 
myself flat on the floor, with my eye 
crowded close to the inch-wide crevice 
through which the light crept. In the 
passage, perhaps ten feet away, an iron 
vessel of some description, belching forth 
bluish flames, seemed creeping towards 
me. A second glance identified it as a 
frying-pan, to the handle of which a long 
pole was attached, and at its farther end 
stood a group of men. I could see their 
legs plainly, though my range of vision 
could not include the bodies and faces. 

“ Shoot through the door,” I gasped. 
“Waist high, and on a level — shoot 
quick!” Instantly, as it seemed, I felt 
the jar of the oak planking against which 
my nose was forcibly pressed, and my 
ears rang with the thunderous report so 
near at hand. There was no outcry from 
my enemies, but I could see that the men 
instantly dodged to safer standpoints— 
all except one, who had fallen forward 
upon his hands and knees, with his head 
drooping to the floor. 

“You got one of them,” I called out 
unthoughtedly. 

“May God forgive me!—but I am 
glad!” Mrs. Abbie’s trembling voice re- 
sponded. “I wish it hadn’t been forced 


upon me, Dicky—it is an awful thing, 
for all my foolish joking ; but they would 
have it—and I’ve got five more loads. 
Tell me when to shoot again.” 




















“A foot lower next time,” I replied, 
foreseeing that there would be an at- 
tempt made to push the burning sulphur 
closer, and that whoever took the risk 
would likely hug the floor as close as 
possible. ‘“ There is so much smoke that 
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brought me to my feet, gasping for 
breath. Within the room the atmosphere 
was still breathable, but beyond that illy- 
fitting door no living creature could have 
stood for a moment. We had won the 
first point, but lost the game, since our 








“You got one of them!”’ 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 


called out “unthoughtedly. 





I can’t see beyond the fire—but it moved 
just then. Shoot twice, and then re- 
load.” 

This time I could not see the result of 
her shots; but the frying-pan came no 
nearer. 

A suffocating sweep of sulphur fumes 


foes could not be expected to venture 
anything in our behalf, and it could be 
only a matter of moments until Death 
would find us where we stood. 

“The table and chairs!” cried Mrs. 
Abbie with sudden inspiration. ‘“ Maybe 
they will bring our mouths to the level 
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of those holes in the wall, and— Listen, 
Dicky! what does it mean?” 

A shot had rung out—then another, 
followed by a rattling volley, in which 
could be distinguished the reports of 
shotguns, rifles and smaller arms. Some 
of the firing seemed to be outside the 
building and some within, as though the 
occupants of the ranch were repelling an 
assault. In an interval of silence I could 
catch the sound of hoarse commands, but 
their meaning was undistinguishable. A 
medley of oaths and outcries followed, 
with an occasional shot in the way of 
punctuation; and then the turmoil was 
stilled as suddenly as it had commenced. 

Half stupefied, we crouched against 
the wall farthest from the door, Mrs. Ab- 
bie forgetful of her recent “ happy 
thought,” while I knew that the time had 
passed when we could have safely car- 
ried it out. Next the floor it was still 
possible to breath, but the air nearer the 
ceiling was deadly with the sulphurous 
smoke. We were silent, for breath had 
become too precious to waste in conver- 
sation. Once Mrs. Abbie crept a ‘little 
distance from my side, but it was only to 
find and light the candle—a proof that 
she had lost all hope, but could not re- 
sign herself to die in darkness. ‘“ We 
won't say Good-bye, Dicky,” she whis- 
pered. “ People don’t when they’re start- 
ing on a journey together.” And then 
we clasped hands and lay with our 
mouths close to the floor. As ina dream, 
I heard, and seemed to feel, the impact 
of heavy blows; a shower of dust and 
fragments fell upon me from the crum- 
bling adobe walls. I tried to struggle to 
my knees, but to raise my head a foot 
would have been almost suicidal. 

The blows and the rain of dust con- 
tinued. I felt a breath from the outer 
world touch my cheek, and believe that 
it brought me back from the grip of 
death. Two thoughts dominated my 
brain: the long agony was over, and 
Mrs. Abbie lived and retained conscious- 
ness. The grasp of her fingers on mine 
had never relaxed. 
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“Tt is like a breath from hell!” ex- 
claimed a voice—and then: “ Does the 
Sefior live?” 

“More air!— for God’s sake, more 
air! ’ I managed to gasp. 

“Most certainly, Sefior. May the 
Saints be praised that we came in time! 
Farther to the right, Fernando, that the 
adobe may break in pieces larger than 
one’s thumb. Hasten, lest the Sefior be- 
come impatient.” 

I could have sworn that the speaker 
was leisurely rolling a cigarette as he 
directed the axeman, who himself might 
well have plied the blows with greater 
speed. Mine was a situation but little 
suited to patience, though in reality the 
actual need of*haste on the part of our 
rescuers had now passed. The poisoned 
air had been swept back and we could 
breathe with comparative freedom. 
Again and again the axe changed hands 
as its user tired. The opening in the 
wall enlarged momentarily, but it seemed 
an hour before it was deemed sufficient 
in size to permit our egress. There were 
no lack of willing hands to assist therein, 
nor of voices to exclaim with gladness 
at our escape. We found ourselves sur- 
rounded by at least two-score peons, the 
majority of them young men, but with 
here and there one whose beard be- 
tokened middle age. All bore arms of 
some sort, but I noticed that axes and 
machetes were quite as mumerous as 
guns. Even by the dim light of a de- 
clining moon, it was discoverable that 
some of the party were wounded, and I 
noticed one who, no longer able to stand, 
sat huddled against the wall. 

“T am grieved fb see you so sorely 
hurt, Sefior,” I said, stooping to clasp his 
almost lifeless hands. “ Why did you 
and your friends risk so much for the 
sake of one who is a stranger?” 

“The Sefior knows,” he replied sim- 
ply ; and then, with a burst of pardonable 
pride: “ The dogs of Don José were too 
cowardly to fight for their own kennel, 
and those who still live are in hiding 
from the sons of Manuel. If the Sefior 
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says the word, a little fire will bring 
them out again, like rats from the burn- 
ing straw.” 

The Sons of Manuel! Here was the 
solution of a puzzle that had sorely puz- 
zled me when I failed to discover El 
Peletero among our rescuers. The grey- 
beard of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz had made 
good his boast, though in another way 
than he had contemplated; but it has 
ever remained a mystery to me how he 
had managed to accomplish so much in 
such little time. I noticed later that the 
horses of the party showed the effect of 
hard riding, and I could understand how 
the patriarch himself had been forced to 
be content with serving me by deputy. 

It was difficult to judge to what extent 
either assailants or assailed had fared in 
the battle. I counted four dead bodies 
in the court, and doubtless there were 
others that I did not see, but of Don 
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José and his living followers there was 
no sign. A dozen men were scattered 
through the surrounding chaparral, with 
instructions to watch the ranch until mid- 
day and prevent any attempt at commu- 
nication with the outside world, while 
the rest of us mounted and rode away. 
When the main road was reached, one of 
the men came forward and said that 
he had been told to act as our guide until 
we were rejoined by Ramon, of whom no 
tidings had as yet been learned. I turned 
irresolutely to Mrs. Abbie.. “ We know 
the road to the Rio Grande?” I hinted. 
“ But are not going in that direction,” 
she added dryly. ‘“ When a fellow is in 
a run of luck, he should never pull out 
of the game. I don’t remember whether 
it was Jim Love or Dud Underwood who 


. gave me this information, but, whichever 


it was, I am backing his judgment.” 
(To be continued.) 


ANGLING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By W. J. CARROLL. 


It would appear, from the number of 
visitors to the island the last few sea- 
sons, that American sportsmen have at 
last “ discovered ”” Newfoundland. For 
years the island was a preserve for Brit- 
ish Naval officers and a few others. 
Lately the American sporting journals 
have had photos and descriptive articles 
on the country, its climate and the sport 
to be had, and consequently the influx 
of sportsmen from the United States is 
noticeably increasing. This is not sur- 
prising when the facts are considered. 
The island is easily accessible; the 
scenery is magnificent, rivalling the best 
that Norway possesses; the climate in 
summertime is mild and bracing, the 
temperature ranging between 60° and 
75°; and the sport to be had, whether it 
be fishing or shooting, is unrivalled in 
the world. 

The sea coast is indented with numer- 
ous bays and fiords, some of them 90 
miles deep. The shores are bold and 
rugged, and nearly every bay has one 
Or more rivers tributary to it. There 


are hundreds of these rivers and a very 
large percentage of them yield salmon, 
grilse and sea-trout. It is estimated that 
one-third of the superficial area of the 
island is covered with lakes, ponds, 
rivers and streams, and, with scarcely an 
exception, they all contain fish. Some 
of the rivers, such as the Humber, the 
Gander, the Codroys, the Terra Nova, 
Harry’s Brook, and numbers of others, 
are famous for their salmon and sea- 
trout. The late Major-General Dash- 
wood killed on the Humber with his 
own rod three years ago 300 sal- 
mon and grilse. Several parties fished 
the same river last season and got 
all the salmon they wanted. One 
party of three took 77 salmon and lost 
nearly as many more. At one time last 
season there were twenty-one rods fish- 
ing together on the Willow Steady, 
Humber River, and a gentleman who 
was there assured me that he saw sev- 
eral times the entire twenty-one fisher- 
man each struggling with a fish at one 
and the same time. Could a scene like 
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that be duplicated elsewhere? There 
are many other rivers just as good as 
this one, and I have yet to learn of an 
American sportsman who visited the 
island and went away disappointed. In 
August last a party of so-called sports- 
men went to Little River, salmon fish- 
ing. The pools were alive with fish, and 
it was officially reported to the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries that they 
left 300 salmon and grilse on the bank 
to rot, after a few days’ fishing. 

Of course the conditions must be fa- 
vorable. Experienced anglers needn't 
be told that if the water is too low or 
the sun too high, or the river in flood, 
the chances are in favor of the fish; but 
I think I am safe in assuring readers of 
Sports AFIELD, if they want to get a 
salmon and experience the Sport of 
Kings, that they can easily do it in New- 
foundland. And as for grilse, sea-trout 
and brook-trout, it is no trouble to get 
them. It is a common thing to see in 
the local papers reports of anglers who 
have been out for a day or so, their 
catches varying from 10 dozen anywhere 
up to 40 dozen. This sounds like butch- 
ery to the ordinary sportsman. Well, 
our point of view differs from all others 
in the respect that we are a fishing coun- 
try and we reckon fish—that is, codfish 
—by the hundred thousand quintals; so 
that a few dozen trout appear to us as a 
miserable catch. In fact, if an angler 
went off for a day and only brought 
back a few trout, he’d be laughed at. 
It must also be remembered that salmon 
and trout are migratory. For centuries 
they have been going and coming in our 
rivers, and in many places are entirely 
unmolested, except by net fishermen. 
When the season is on they run in 
myriads, and, now that the streams are 
protected, they are increasing and multi- 
plying. Anglers could fish for weeks 
and catch many dozen fish, before they 
would destroy half as many as a net 
fisherman would in one hour. There are 
many famous salmon rivers, such as the 
Humber, the Codroys, Harry’s Brook, 
Bottom Brook, the Gander, and so 
forth; as for sea and brook-trout rivers, 
they are simply beyond count. Intend- 
ing visitors to the west coast should de- 
train at Bay of Islands for the Humber, 
Doyle’s at Doyle’s Station, for the 
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Codroys, or at the Log Cabin, Harry’s 
‘Brook, or the Log Cabin, Stephenville, 
for St. George’s River. Nardini’s, at 
Nardini’s Crossing, is a good place to 
put up; the fishing is good, the board ac- 
commodation fine, and Mr. Nardini is 
an ideal host. There are several other 
good places, such as Salmonier on the 
east coast and Placentia. This latter 
place is good for any one desiring easy 
fishing or who has ladies along. You 
can drive to the Falls, or row up the 
Arm amid the most charming scenery in 
the island. There are plenty of good 
boarding houses and the fare is good 
and prices reasonable. The river and 
pools are noted for their sea-trout and 
salmon. And any one fond of boating, 
bathing or beautiful scenery can get it 
here. Intending visitors should write 
the Department of Marine and Fish- 
eries, or W. B. Reid, vice-president R. 
N. Co., or W. S. March, R. N. Co., 
all of St. John’s, for reliable informa- 
tion. These parties have all necessary 
information right at hand and will be 
glad to furnish it. Americans should 
remember that the postage to New- 
foundland is 5 cents and not 2 cents. 
In conclusion, I’d like to add that I have 
no pecuniary interest whatever in the 
coming or going of visitors. 

We have the very best fisheries in the 
world for salmon and sea-trout. For 
centuries they have been going to waste, 
and I am sure there are thousands of 
anglers who are in quest of just such 
fishing as we have, and it is to these that 
the foregoing notes are addressed. 
There is no rod tax or any restrictions 
whatever on anglers. They can fish 
when and where they please, so long as 
they use no illegal means to catch fish. 

Any one wanting an outing in an 
equable clime amidst magnificent scen- 
ery, with plenty of fish, with reasonable 
rates for hotels and guides; amidst the 
most. hospitable people in the world, 
could not do better than take a trip to 
Newfoundland. Through tickets may 
be had at Chicago and other large rail- 
road centers in the United States. The 


railroad people have special orders to 

be courteous to strangers and to give 

them all the assistance and information 

necessary to make the trip enjoyable. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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What pleasant memories cluster 
around the name that heads this 
article! Days on the prairie after 
chickens, mornings and evenings 
hidden in a duck blind with old 
Punch’s nose rubbing against my 
hand. Ye lovers of dog and gun, 
ye know all about it, and I hope 
you may enjoy the reading of 
these few reminiscences as much 
as I do the penning of them. 

My first meeting with Punch 
was peculiar. I was walking down 
the main street of the little town 
of Belmond, Iowa, on a hot July day. Passing a group of men on the corner, 
my hunting eye fell on the old dog. I noticed at once that he was a thoroughbred. 
As I passed the group I nodded pleasantly to the gentlemen, patting the old dog 
gently on the head. I had hardly proceeded a block before I felt something cold 
touch my hand, and, glancing down, saw my new-made canine friend trotting by 
my side. Such was my introduction to Punch, and the many happy days spent 
afield with him will always be one of Memory’s brightest pages. 

I have, in my long experience, owned and broken many dogs; but Punch was 
the most intelligent, the best dispositioned and the most superb all-round field dog 
I ever owned or handled. He seemed to take to me from the very start, and from 
the morning of our first meeting he followed me everywhere and could not be 
kept at his old home without being chained to his kennel. Doctor F. (his owner) 
met me on the street one day a week or two later and said: “ Doctor Steele, I 
don’t know what kind of a spell you have thrown around my dog, but I can’t 
keep him at home any more and can’t do anything with him. I expect to move 
to Arkansas soon and will leave him with you. If I never send for him, he is 
your dog.” Thus I became the owner of the best dog I ever possessed. 

The first time I went into the field with him, I found out why he had deserted 
his old master. A pair of chickens flushing wild in front of him, he dropped in 
a cringing way, and as I came up rolled his eyes toward me and whined, expecting 
me to kick him. The flush was no fault of his. I patted him on the head and we 
followed them up. The next time they held better and both chickens dropped at 
the crack of my right and left barrels. At the word of command he retrieved 
them promptly, and as I took the last bird from his mouth and patted him on the 
head, Punch and I were firm friends for life. 
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As a general field dog for all kinds of 
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game, he was grand. He knew the 
habits of most birds better than I did. 
One evening, as I was returning from a 
chicken shoot, old Punch was standing 
up in the buggy with his nose pointing 
to the windward, sniffing the breeze. As 
we turned the corner of a stubble field, 
he looked up at me and whined. Hitch- 
ing the horse, I dropped in a couple of 
shells and followed him along the edge 
of the field. Soon his pace slackened; 
then, creeping along slowly a few steps, 
he stiffened out into a beautiful point. 
As I came up he moved up again. This 
was repeated several times, when a wild 
old cock flushed 25 rods ahead and sailed 
off over the cornfield, cackling defiance 
at us. A week later I was walking across 
the same field when Punch came to a 
point near the same place. I stepped up 
behind him and he moved forward a 
few steps, then, glancing back at me, 
he started off to the right, making a 
détour, and struck the edge of the field 
100 rods above us. He then began 
working slowly back toward me. About 
fifty yards from where he first struck 
the scent he came to a dead stand: with 
a loud roar, the wary old cock flushed in 
front of him and circled for the corn- 
field. I covered him, and just as he 
topped the corn the gun cracked and he 
dropped in the edge of the field. 
Another evening, when out after 
ducks, we were crossing a stubble field. 
The ground was spongy and little pools 
of water stood in all the low places. As 
we turned the corner of a cornfield I 
noticed a flock of mallards drop down 
in the stubble. Getting in line with a 
row of shocks, I motioned Punch to heel 
and started for them. When within 25 
yards of the flock, they flushed and I 
dropped one with each barrel. The first 
shot was a clean kill, but the second bird 
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was only winged. Knowing that Punch 
would bring in the winged bird first, I 
determined to test his intelligence. He 
came trotting in with the bird, and, look- 
ing up, wagged his tail for me to take it 
as usual. I stared straight ahead, as 
though watching the flock of mallards, 
but all the time I was watching him out 
of the corner of my eye. He stood pa- 
tiently a few moments, then rubbed 
against my leg. At last, not getting my 
attention, he placed the wounded bird 
at my feet, and started off a few steps. 
Then stopped and looked back to see if 
I picked it up. The duck had been play- 
ing *possum, and thinking his time had 
come, made a break for the high weeds. 
Quick as a flash, Punch was after him, 
and after a few minutes’ trailing, caught 
him and brought him back. He stood 
looking up, wagging his tail, rubbed 
against my legs, and did everything pos- 
sible to attract my attention, but I did 
not notice him. He put the bird down 
again on the ground, and, seizing its 
head in his mouth, reluctantly crushed 
it. Then off he went to retrieve the 
other bird. 

Time and space will not permit me to 
relate more of these incidents from the 
life of old Punch, but a valuable lesson 
can be drawn from what I have related, 
and I earnestly hope all my young read- 
ers who expect to break field dogs may 
profit by it. In breaking your dog, do 
not break him at all, but train him. Do 
not make him your slave; make him 
rather your friend and companion. Then, 
in after years, like the dethroned king, 
you can say: 


‘* He did not love me for my throne; 
Yet was he patient, fond and brave; 
He loved me for myself alone. 
. He was that good and gracious thing, 
That rare appendage to a king— 
A friend that never played the slave.’’ 


* 3K xX 






















THIRD of a century! 
rae Is that a long time? 
It depends largely 

on the view-point. 
At that time the 
fi. writer was planting 
. sour orange trees 
or stumps (for 
& “sweet” budding 
; purposes) in South 
Florida, heaving a cast net over an occa- 
sion shoal of mullet, gigging stingarees 
(and now and then being gigged by same 
in reprisal), catching red-snapper, sheeps- 
head and the like at Jupiter Inlet when 
the tide served, and doing various other 
pioneer devilment during play spells. 
Mosquitos, sand-flies and red-bugs (chig- 
gers)abounded. We ate round a smudge 
pot and slept under cheese-cloth camp 
bars. We hiked up and down Indian 
River, from the Haulover Canal to Lake 
Worth, in sail boats. More than once 
we netted and “crawled” a sea cow, or 
manatee, not for dairy use, but to send 
away to civilization, for exhibition only. 
We read much nowadays about Palm 
Beach, its inlet, hotels, auto beach racing 
and the doings of Gotham’s smart set, 
where, in those days, Lake Worth’s only 
white settler was Capt. Stone, an owl- 
visaged hermit of semi-amphibious pro- 
clivities, who later on removed to the 
south end of Merritt’s Island. He was 
a character. His age no one knew; 
probably he did not know himself. He 
claimed to have filibustered under Walker 
in Nicaragua; he hated women, sharks, 
lawyers and ’gators; was something of a 
snake charmer, and less regardful of the 
mosquito pest than any white man I ever 
saw. He was also more at home in the 
Everglades than most. Even the calico 
shirted, leggined and trouserless Semi- 
noles, in their dugout canoes, could not 
find the true route through those in- 
numerable marsh channelled morasses 
better than he. In their trading trips up 
Indian River, the “‘Tom Tiger” of that 
day, or “The Doctor,” or even old 


SOME OLD-TIME HUNTERS OF THE EVERGLADES. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Tustenuggee—premier chieftain of the 
remnant left behind when the bulk of 
Osceola’s tribe were removed to the 
West—always called on Old Stone, the 
owl-faced, and their gay turbans flared 
about his Merritt’s Island shack and 
along the coquina rock lined shore, like 
tropical plumed birds through the man- 
groves. 

In those days Lake Worth was a fresh- 
water lake. In the late sixties its one 
white settler took spade and hoe—or 
said he did—and, at his leisure, dug a 
shallow trench through the most marshy 
and least ‘‘duney” as well as narrowest 
part of the strip separating the lake from 
the ocean. Perhaps an inlet had once 
been there before, as was once the case 
at Gilbert’s Bar, 20 miles north of Jupi- 
ter light-house. Then, one full moon, 
when the spring tides were at their best, 
Capt. Stone opened his trench to the 
beach, so that the heavy nor’easter then 
blowing would finish the work of inlet 
making. It did. The captain went off 
on one of his turtling or turtle-egg hunt- 
ing or other non-urgent affairs, and when 
he returned—Lo! the salt waters of the 
Atlantic were mingling with the herb 
tinged fresh current of the lake. 

Did any members of the Sports A field 
Family ever sit for bear on an East 
Florida beach during the full moon in 
June? It must be still an event stamped 
on one’s cuticle for Memory to swear 
over, when the pennyroyal oil has been 
forgotten, no smudge allowed, and the 
other usual insect protection not at hand. 
Why May and June?—especially June? 
when these evils are at their worst. 
Some one once queried Stone as to 
“Why do women prefer being married 
in June?” It is of record that this 
doughty champion of single cussedness 
deposed: “ Because—well, just because, 
I reckon—same way with bear and tur- 
tle—they’re all durned fools!” (Stone’s 
opinion this, dear ladies—not mine). 
“Won't any old time do to marry in, 
when the man is blind enough? Same 
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way with the varmints. One likes the 
full moon, when anybody can see him, 
and t’other’s a fool. That’s all I know.” 

Well, from the point of success, he 
knew a good deal about bear and turtle; 
for we never visited his camp or canoe 
that he did not have a supply—either 
fresh, smoked or buried—to draw upon. 
As to women, his tartness there was 
natural, though not unkindly. If any 
visited him, as a curiosity, he bade them 
gaze on the show, gave them of his best 
to eat and drink and skinned them in 
curio bargaining with stoic impartiality. 
Pink curlew plumes, sea beans, ’gator 
teeth and rattlesnaké skin belts, these 
were his strong hold—his trade special- 
ties. 

There were then cocoanut palms along 
Biscayne Bay, where the new boom town 
of Miami has risen near the old fort and 
station, then inhabited by one Gleason, 
ex carpet-bag Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State. They—the palms—were ex- 
otics, however, being grown from nuts 
washed from the Bahamas. The small 
red Florida deer roamed the savannas 
and fresh-water prairies literally in herds. 
A dressed doe at 100 lbs. was a good one. 

Where the golf links and arabesque 
patterned gardens are laid out, near the 
great Flagler hotel at Palm Beach, it 
was an easy matter to-fire hunt for an 
hour, when the “moon was south,” and 
secure. more venison than one could 
easily take care of, without more trouble 
than the meat was worth. A fire pan 
on a long handle, a darky to tote fat 
light-wood splinters, a trusty old-style 
breechloader, no game laws to speak of, 
and the slaughter was on. Over on the 
Indian River beach, about Gilbert’s Bar 
or in the Jupiter Narrows, Br’er Bear, 
out for turtle eggs, bee trees—anything 
of which he was unafraid—would almost 
push us out from under our camp mos- 
quito bars, if our dogs were cowardly, 
or if we had left a gum of wild honey or 
turtle eggs about. 

And now Fashion has various head- 
quarters there. One may alight from 


one’s Pullman, 60 hours from Fifth 
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Avenue or Dearborn Street, where, zhex, 
Uncle Sam’s mail carrier, beating against 
a norther, took four days to go from 
Fort Pierce to what is now Titusville. I 
wonder what the Smart Set would think 
of old Tustenuggee or Bowlegs, with 
their canoe-load of skins, plumes and 
cassava and wild humpti? They were 
great plume hunters. The now practi- 
cally extinct pink curlew was their es- 
pecial prize. Even then, a prime pink 
plume was worth “twenty chalks” or 
five dollars at any local ‘trading store. 
There were many other kinds of plumes, 
skins, wings, tails and what not—but a 
pink curlew—whew!! Even in those 
days of plenty, it was, so to speak, the 
local Kohinoor of its kind. 

Another hermit hunter of those years, 
Capt. Eestus—they were all captains or 
mostly so—would save his pink plumes 
for his yearly trip from Indian River 
Inlet, in a coasting schooner chartered 
for the trip, to Jacksonville with a cargo 
of green turtle. This aldermanic deli- 
cacy was his main hold, but the plumes 
furnished coin for a huge, prolonged, 
quiet spree. After all was over, this 
Crusoe would return, light pursed but 
clear headed, for another year of isola- 
tion. ‘Been doin’ it for years,” said he; 
“better than pills or doctor’s bills.” 

Next door to hermits were those 
few isolated families of Seminoles, who 
emerged from their Everglade fastnesses 
once or twice a year. Their turbanned 
heads; their queer dickerings for snuff 
and fire-water ; their ‘‘ holawagus to hell” 
method of swearing ; their “ one chalk no 
good—want two”’; their traps, smeared 
with some mystic oil that smelled like 
musk mixed with rancid sperm-oil, in 
order to draw the game, were all strange 
and picturesque. What the last really 
was made of, I do not know. “ Drotted 
witch stuff,” was Hermit Stone’s verdict. 
It was, in red hands, certainly most ef- 
fective. How those red fellows could 
trap!—walking right up on a deer, in 
the open, against the wind! Wonder if 
they are at it yet? I guess hardly so 
much—not at Palm Beach, anyhow. 
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HUNTERS’ CAMPS AND CAMP OUTFITS. 


By CHARLES §. 


NE hardly glances at an outdoor 
journal these days that his eye is 
not greeted with somebody’s ideas 

about how to go camping. Candorcom- 
pels the seasoned camper to say that, so 
far as actual value to the camping novice 
is concerned, the whole mass of stuff is 
—rubbish. There may be a few mis- 
guided mortals in this world who need 
being told that hot water is necessary to 
boil beans, and that that very necessary 
adjunct to camp fare will not boil so well 
on a mountain top as in a valley; but, 
if there are such, it is a pretty safe guess 
that if they ever do get out of sound of 
Trinity Bells they will take a coal-black 
Senegambian along to rustle up the 
“chuck” for them. There are some 
people, however—men, not featherless 
bipeds—that would like to learn a few 
practical points about making camp life 
an agreeable experience, instead of a 
hideous nightmare as I have very often 
seen it. 

In choosing your camp outfit, begin 
with your companions. It is of the 
greatest importance to have for camping 
companions only those who are con- 
genial in every way. It is rather dis- 
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couraging to get out some 250 miles 
into the big hills, and find that one of 
your mates has thoughtlessly come away 
from home and left his faculty for help- 
ing out in camp lying on the top shelf 
of the pantry or some other equally safe 
place of deposit; that kind of a fellow 
will do more to sour the milk of human 
kindness than any other type of human 
animal that I ever met up with. Then 
there is that other fellow (first cousin to 
the shirk)—the man who finds fault. If 
the wind blows the smoke in his direc- 
tion, he blames somebody for building 
the fire in that particular place; if it 
rains, some one is responsible for it; if 
he misses a buck, standing broadside on 
and looking as big as a C. B. & Q. box 
car, somebody did something just at the 
time that made him miss that shot. Fol- 
lowing him comes the idiot who is al- 
ways loading and unloading his gun, 
taking care to get it right in line with 
your best lung; then there is that other 
genius who is always waking up along 
about ’steen o’clock in the morning and 
singing at the top of his lungs, the while 
he is scraping around the camp-fire. Of 
course you can’t pick these fellows all 
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out before you leave town with them, 
but you should study human character 
enough to be able to pick out the more 
objectionable points in most men. 

Now, it’s simply fine if you can alight 
from a Pullman, load yourself into a 
spring wagon, have another heavy wagon 
trail along behind with the camp duffle, 
carrying a nigger cook, a Chinese laun- 
dryman and all the modern conveniences 
of a swell hotel. But—Ah me!—there 
be some poor mortals who enjoy God’s 
outdoors who are unable to rustle the 
necessary collateral for such a trip. Those 
not so blessed by Dame Fortune are fain 
to fork themselves on either side of the 
hurricane deck of a festive cayuse (buck- 
skin color for me, please!) and hie them 
away to woo the god of the Wild Things, 
each in his own way. 

Next comes the choice of an outfit of 
horses. Now, the Westerner knoweth 
full well that there be horses and horses, 
and this same knowledge will come to 
the novitiate just a little later. We will 
suppose that the gentle reader has had 
but little experience in buying horses 
and is standing on the corral fence, in- 
specting a squealing, gyrating mass of 
horse-flesh and trying to calm his fevered 
brain sufficiently to indicate to the gentle- 
man in the sombrero and chaps just 
which one best fulfills his idea of a steed. 
You will notice that I said back there a 
ways that personally I preferred one of 
the buckskin persuasion. If the said 
buckskin has a black stripe down the 
middle of his back and several of the 
same color around the parts of his legs 
that are nearest the ground, then so 
much the better. It has been my ob- 
servation, while wandering through this 
vale of tears more or less horseback, 
that a buckskin cayuse with a black 
stripe will exhibit ‘more cussedness in 
the morning to the square inch than any 
other complexion of horse living, but 
that at night he will come into camp 
with his mind chockful of devilment and 
be ready by 9.p. m. to lead every other 
cayuse in the string on one grand break 
for home and mother that will only wind 
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up about 164 miles in a direct line away 
from camp. He’ll stand as meek asa 
milch goat just so long as he knows that 
the picket pin is driven 2 ft. into Mother 
Earth and that there is a double bow- 
knot tied in the picket rope anchoring 
him to terra firma. But just let any of 
these conditions miscarry, and Mr. Cay- 
use is over in the next township north, 
calmly browsing and keeping one calico 
eye out for possible interference with his 
freedom. You will put in the whole 
morning chasing him, to finally have him 
come meekly plodding into camp with a 
truly seraphic expression on his counte- 
nance. I never saw one that couldn’t 
give a mountain goat cards and spades 
on climbing nor that couldn’t bring the 
blush of shame to the face of a Mexican 
burro when it comes to living on next to 
nothing. Therefore, if in all that bunch 
there be one of the kind mentioned, just 
cast your covetous eye in that direction 
and say unto’the man “That’s him!” 
The next morning gird up your loins 
and prepare yourself to get bucked clear 
over into the N. W. 4, S. E. % Sec. 
32, Range 3 East or somewhere in that 
vicinity, for about the time you plank 
your corn-fed carcass down on that ani- 
mal’s back there is apt to be things hap- 
pening in such rapid succession that you 
will only be able to keep track of the 
main events. Something very similar to 
the mammoth 3-ring circus that came to 
town when you were a boy—so many 
things were going on all at once that 
you missed half the show trying to take 
it all in. The assembled congregation 
that has come to see you off (no pun in- 
tended) will be very apt, however, to see 
the whole show. After you’ve carefully 
pulled yourself up on the animal’s back, 
he is just as liable to walk off like the 
gentle creature you used to carry the 
sack of corn to the mill on as any other 
way. But he may decide to give you 
a vivid representation of an automobile 
trying to climb a tree. Just hang on, 
however; for in a few weeks you will 
have acquired the hang of the thing, and 
then you’ve got the best horse in camp. 

















I have but little choice of color for a 
pack-horse. If there be any difference 
at all, I'd choose a white one. Some 
jackass is less apt to shoot a white horse 
for a deer or bear than any other color 
you can select; then, too, you can see 
the white hairs when they get mixed up 
with the sugar and things. Above all, 
get hold of a horse that has an alder- 
manic: stomach; this may seem to you 
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tion of old nail holes. It is better for 
horses that are intended for mountain 
climbing to not be shod; better if they 
never have been shod. Select those 
showing no saddle galls. A horse, par- 
ticularly a pack-horse, that has been 
galled once will be prone to gall again. 
Nothing is more distressing in the mount- 
ains than a horse with a sore back. The 
wind is another good thing to look into. 














THE VERMONT DEER SEASON.—Our Party in Camp. 
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to be a slam at aldermen, but it isn’t. A 
horse with a rotund abdomen will hold 
a pack saddle in the mountains where 
another style of architecture would slip 
the same off over his ears or his tail as 
he happened to be going up or coming 
down. Also look well to the feet. Be 
very sure that the feet are sound and 
well shaped. Refuse any horse with 
cracked hoofs or one showing a collec- 


Just for the sake of being sure, have the 
man chase the selected animals around 
the block a few times and listen to their 
breathing when they get back. It’s a 


little bit annoying to get up into the 
mountains several thousand feet and find 
yourself burdened with a wind-broken 
horse that puffs like a steam calliope. 
While you’re looking, you might as well 
It is quite essential 


look at the teeth. 
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that a range horse shall have good teeth. 
That’s about all I think of save the price. 
You'll have to settle that yourself. 

Saddles—pack and riding. No man 
can buy a riding saddle for you and half 
the time you can’t buy it for yourself. 
The preference of men who have spent 
their lives in the saddle is for a single 
cinch with a deep cantle, though some 
of the best horsemen are in the Army 
and they ride the McClellan tree. Choose 
one that fits and one that sets snug to 
the steed’s back and withers. Be certain 
that it does not rock when it is cinched 
on. A saddle that rocks will ruin a 
horse in less than a week. The pack 
saddles are subject to the same rules. 
Fit out every pack saddle with breast 
and hip breeching. Two or more pairs 
of alforjas (for carrying the lighter ar- 
ticles and camp utensils) should be pro- 
vided. The other saddles should be 
free, as a pack thrown directly upon the 
saddle is cooler than one enclosed in al- 
forjas. The blanketing of a pack saddle 
is of prime moment. You can hardly 
get too much blanket under a pack sad- 
dle. Most people put far too little and 
sore-backed horses is the result. 

‘Camp duffle comes next. In this as 
in! almost everything else the novice 
takes far too much. I’ve seen enough 
stuff piled in a camp in the heart of the 
Bitter Root Mountains to load a dray. 
That’s all right if you’re going out to 
see how much money you can get rid of, 
but if you’re going out for a good time 
about four-fifths of all that duffle could 
just as well be left at home. Certain 
supply houses have the art of getting up 
a camp outfit down to a science and one 
can do no better than to follow their ad- 
vice. However, there are many who 
prefer to have the fun of selecting their 
own outfit and to such I will enumerate 
the few things that I have found it best 
to take. For a covering from the in- 
clemencies of the weather there is nothing 
that fills the place of a tepee. The size 
will be conditioned of course upon the 
extent of your party. A tepee may be 
made of very much lighter duck than 
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any other tent and at the same time be 
perfectly waterproof. It requires no 
cumbersome poles or guy ropes and can 
be erected by two men in ten minutes. 
It has more room and the open fire in 
the centre permits every occupant to 
share the warmth alike. It folds intoa 
smaller compass than any other tent 
made and is the most convenient tempo- 
rary house ever devised. Civilization 
with all its achievements has not been 
able to improve on the Indian tepee. In 
these days of pneumatic beds a man is 
not obliged to sleep with his fifth cervi- 
cal verterbra in juxtaposition with an 
unaccommodating boulder, unless he so 
chooses. However, if you want to take 
the chances, all right. I carry two 
Government blankets and a tarpaulin 
canvas 4x7. That outfit will keep you 
warm in the coldest weather, takes but 
little room and weighs less than a feather 
bed a whole lot. Of all the abomina- 
tions ever invented the sleeping bag is 
the most abominable. It has never yet 
been my good fortune to camp out with 
a Comfort Sleeping Bed, but from ac- 
counts that have come to me they must 
be the clear article. I’m going to see 
some day. But as for the so-called 
Arctic Sleeping Bag, deliver me! I 
camped in one of the frowsy things one 
night and had to stand on the windward 
side of myself all next day. I smelled 
very much like an over-ripe sheep corral 
in lambing time. 

Clothing should be all of wool and of 
the very best. For outside clothes my 
preference is corduroy (dead grass color), 
though it possesses the disadvantage of 
stretching considerably when wet. Be- 
neath that I wear a heavy sweater and 
next to the skin a suit of all-wool union 
clothes. Laced knee boots that are a 
perfect fit with the soles fully hob nailed 
and heavy woolen socks complete my 
personal equipment. Of course this ap- 
parel may be modified to suit the climate 
but in the main this equipment will pro- 
tect one from all kinds of miserable 
weather. In some sections of the coun- 
try hunters are taking to wearing red 
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woolen Mackinac clothing. The red 
color lessens your liability to be mistaken 
for a deer, but the Mackinac woolens 
wet very easily and are difficult to dry 
when once thoroughly soaked. A word 
in passing regarding footgear. There 
are all kinds of waterproof boots on the 
market—all of them more or less water- 
proof. No boot made of leather is ab- 
solutely impervious to water in itself. A 
boot to be waterproof requires about the 
same degree of attention as a teething 
baby. Any of the good waterproofing 
compositions on the market will keep 
out the wet, if it be applied long enough 
and industriously enough. A pair of 
boots that are to stand the hard service 
of a mountain trip should in the first 
place be perfect in fit; a loose boot is 
worse that a tight one. Have the meas- 
ure taken by a reliable boot maker and 
the boots constructed so that they touch 
every part of the foot and bind on no 
part. Waterproof them well before they 
are ever worn. Then whenever you 
come in at night remove them and dry 
them well, away from the fire. After 
they are dried apply the dressing. Set 
them aside until morning. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of sound feet in the 
mountains. Neglect to take care of your 
footwear may entail weeks of misery. I 
can recall nothing more distressing than 
a patch of cuticle scrubbed off the busi- 
ness portion of your best foot about the 
size of a boarding-house pan-cake. One 
thing more occurs tome. I wear on my 
hands a pair of knit wool gloves, the first 
finger of the right hand of which has 
been split one-half its length from the 
base. This enables you to slip your 
trigger finger out of the glove as quickly 
as you can raise your gun to fire. 

I assume that you wish to travel as 
lightly as possible and therefore do not 
care to lug along a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of cooking tools. The number of 
dishes, knives, forks, etc., will depend on 
the size of the party. Dishes for eating 
should be of graniteware; tin or alu- 
minum are more difficult to keep clean. 
Graniteware can be cleaned in a moment 
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with a little sand and clear water, or if 
you do not care to take that trouble the 
camp dog will polish it out for you in 
quick order. Frying pans should be made 
without handles but having a socket for 
the reception of a long stick for a handle. 
One should be smaller than the other, 
so that they will ‘‘nest”” In this con- 
nection let me suggest that everything 
in the cooking kit should be selected so 
that it will nest. The water pail should 
be of rubber, same as the firemen use. 
The bane of my camping outfit used to 
be the coffee-pot; it always stood up in 
the way, no matter where it was placed 
in the pack. I used to leave it until the 
last and then hang it on one side of the 
pack; there it would hang, rattling 
against every tree that was within 30 ft. 
of the trail. One day I had the tinsmith 
construct a vessel that looked like it had 
just escaped from a chemical laboratory. 
It was large enough to contain all the 
plates and was shallow—just deep enough 
to contain them nicely. A perfectly flat 
top was devised for the contraption and 
the strainer fitted on to one side of the 
top like the nozzle of an oil can. My 
troubles were at an end. The coffee 
boiled in one-half the time before re- 
quired and when we moved camp the 
coffee pot, with its capacious maw full of 
dishes, reposed on one side of the alfor- 
jas. I would as soon think of carrying 
a grand piano into the hills as a stove! 
though well aware that many sportsmen 
will differ with me radically on this point. 
After giving the matter much thought, I 
have devised an arrangement that is sim- 
plicity itself. I simply take two strips of 
heavy baling iron, 30 inches in length, 
and rivet across them four more strips 18 
inches in length at regular intervals. 
This arrangement I lay upon two green 
logs laid parallel to each other. It is 


the last thing to go on the pack when 
we move camp and lays down smooth. 
A collapsing reflector for baking bread 
takes up but little room but is a super- 
fluity, for any man with a spark of genius 
for cooking can bake just as good bread 
in a frying pan, stood at an angle in front 
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of the coals. An extra heavy hunting 
knife, a pair of stout shears and a sheath 
axe are added to my outfit. This as 
neatly as I recall completes the cooking 
tools. I have purposely omitted the 
cups, for every man should carry his 
own cup hung to his belt behind. 

When it comes to choosing the grub, 
it is a great deal easier to tell what not 
to take than to tell what to take. Be- 
ginning with the bacon, I select a streaky 
side and slice it; remove the skin and 
waste parts and rub the slices over with 
flour; then pack them down solid in a 
canvas sack. This may seem to you an 
unnecessary amount of labor, but try it 
once any way. The flour should be 
mixed with baking powder and salt be- 
fore it leaves the store; mix it by sifting, 
then place it in a canvas bag. The 
ordinary bag is too light and gets wet 
too easily. The man who knows how 
to camp never carries a pan for making 
bread in; he makes it right in the sack, 
simply hollowing out a cavity in the 
flour and mixing his bread. Sugar, cof- 
fee, rice, salt, beans, dried fruit, sage, 
pepper and all such things should be 
carried in canvas bags with the name 
stamped on them in marking ink. It 
saves a deal of profanity when you mark 
everything ; then you are not some frosty 
morning carefully sweetening your coffee 
with sodium chloride or sprinkling the 
trout with extra granulated. If I am 
going to a certain spot to camp for a 
length of time, I always carry butter 
along. This may seem a little difficult 
at first; but no matter how hot the 
weather, if you place your rolls of butter 
in the middle of the flour they will keep. 
Concentrated syrups and jellies are nice 
but should be carried intin. Ina coun- 
try where you are liable at any moment 
to roll a pack animal, the less glass you 
have about the pack the better. I infer 
that you are not going out into the hills 
to spread a Lucullian feast, consequently 
I have suggested only such things as 
contain the greatest amount of life sus- 
taining properties to the given amount 
of bulk. I have purposely omitted every- 
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thing in the meat line save bacon. If 
you can’t kill enough meat where you 
are going to supply the camp, you had 
better select some other place. 
Speaking of killing game brings us 
naturally to the query What we shall 
kill it with? Now, as to guns, there are 
just as many different kinds of firearms 
as there are different notions among the 
people who use them. The novice can 
only be guided by the opinion of the 
oldest hunters and that opinion is often 
very much biased. Before the advent 
of high-pressure powders I shot for years 
a .38-55 repeater. After the advent of 
the smokeless powders I changed to a 
.30-30 and carried it for some years. 
Then I changed back to the .38-55 and 
have used it since—shooting of course 
the high-pressure powders. Where great 
shocking force is required, larger calibres 
may be needed; .303, .30-40, .32 Spe- 
cial and the Mannlicher are all to be 
considered. A great many good hunt- 
ers do not care to trust themselves in 
the embrace of an infuriated grizzly or a 
wounded bull moose with the smaller 
bores, what though they do possess a 
stopping force far in excess of the heavi- 
est of the old black-powder guns. The 
best English hunters still adhere to the 
double-barreled express rifles for big 
game, but these have never found favor 
with American shooters. The same may 
be said of the bolt-action repeating rifles. 
It is admitted that the bolt-action arm is 
the ideal military weapon, but it is not a 
success in the field. I am inclined to 
think, however, that in the Far North 
the bolt action is the better weapon. 
Where there is extreme cold the bolt 
arm is less liable to stick than is the lever 
gun. This is a mere matter of opinion, 
however; for I have never been there to 
see. The hunter who burdens himself 
with a belt gun is either a fool or a ten- 
derfoot. In nine cases out of ten the 
marksman could not hit a flock of box 
cars with it and it becomes a useless in- 
cumbrance. I am not saying but what 
the revolver has its place, but that place 
is not on an annual outing where one ex- 























pects to kill some game and then return 
home. A belt knife, on the other hand, 
is about the most essential weapon made. 
Don’t, I plead with you—don’t go and 
buy one with a blade long as a cavalry 
sabre. A knife with a 4-inch blade is 
amply large for every purpose, providing 
the blade be made heavy enough. The 
great fault with sheath knives has always 
been that they are too light for the work 
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wear it in that particular place. My 
preference is right in the centre of my 
back. My reason for carrying it there 
is that many people have lost their lives 
by falling on a knife and running it into 
the leg. _ The large femoral artery lies 
near the surface on the inner side of the 
leg, at just the point a knife would enter, 
and if it is severed no power on earth 
can save aman. Provide yourself with 











THE VERMONT DEER SEASON.—Household Cares. 
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cut out for them. One firm at least has 
realized that fault and remedied it. 
Choose a knife with a broad, thick blade, 
withal one that can be made as sharp as 
a razor; then put it in a sheath that 
covers all but the tip of the handle. 
Place it on the belt and rivet the scab- 
bard to the belt, so that it will not slip. 
Accustom yourself to reaching for the 
knife in one certain place and always 


a good compass and a waterproof match- 
box. I have often been asked how much 
ammunition to carry on a trip. That 
depends upon the length of time you are 
going to remain out. In no event will 
it be necessary to carry more than 100 
rounds. You are not going out for tar- 
get practice, so why carry a whole cart- 
load of ammunition. Do all your prac- 


tice shooting before leaving civilization ; 
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then, when you are in the hills, aim to 
make every shot count and shoot but 
few times. One shot, rightly placed, 
will kill any animal. I know a trapper 
who goes into the hills for an eight 
months stay with only 200 rounds. 


As to making camp. When you start © 


out, have some pretty definite idea of the 
country you are going to. Choose a 
camp site near running water; if running 
water is not to be had, then near a lake 
or spring. A site on slightly rising 
ground is an ideal one and if there are 
large trees near, so much the better; du 
don’t camp in dense timber. Mf there be 
undergrowth, clear it away for a half- 
acre around camp. Scrape off all the 
dead leaves and decayed wood and burn 
them. Dig a trench 4 ft. deep and 6 ft. 
long, 200 yds. out from camp, and throw 
all refuse into this; every other day pile 
the trench full of dried brush and burn 
it. Don’t permit decaying food stuff and 
dirty dish cloths to accumulate around 
camp. Clean all fish and game at least 
200 yds. from camp and it is better to 
throw the refuse in a stream. In fair 
weather air everything in camp once a 
day. Don’t close the tent up in the 
morning on leaving it, but throw the 
flaps back and let the air and sunshine 
in. To illustrate the value of these pre- 
cautions: One summer we were en- 
camped on the upper reaches of the 
Locksau, hundreds of miles from the 
nearest settlement. Down the river a 
half-mile a party from Boston, under the 
guidance of a thorough woodsman, were 
camped. The denizens from the Hub 
were struggling with their first experi- 
ence in the wild and wooly West. De- 
spite every warning from their guide, 
they allowed refuse to accumulate around 
camp until you could smell it 40 rods up 
the wind. In consequence, you could 
hear the buzzing of the green flies long 
before you reached their camp; in the 
heat of the day the yellow- jackets made 
life one continual nightmare for them. 
In these regions a green fly will blow a 
piece of dried codfish. In consequence, 
in less than a week’s time they had 
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hardly a thing in camp that was not 
seething with maggots. Their cook (also 
from Boston) was in despair. On the 
other hand, we kept things burned up 
around our camp and had hardly a fly. 
The hornets and yellow-jackets are great 
pests in these mountains in summer— 
carrying off anything edible that is not 
anchored to the centre of gravity—and 
nothing in the shape of screens will turn 
them. They are afraid of fire and if you 
keep things well burned up and all the 
cooking tools cleared away, you will not 
be troubled with them. I can tell where 
a dirty outfit has camped, weeks after 
they have gone, simply by the hornets, 
ravens and jays that collect around the 
camp site. 

As to personal conduct. In the first 
place, a camp should be the most social- 
istic body on earth; everything should 
be held in common and every duty 
should be done incommon. Of course, 
if you want to apportion off the labor 
and each take a share, well and good, 
but there must be no laggards in camp. 
If one man be detailed as cook, keep 
your yap closed about how he does it; 
he may get up some horrible concoc- 
tions, but so long as he is doing his best, 
keep still about it; he might not aspire 
to be a cook, and then perhaps you 
could not do any better and maybe not 
half so well. If it devolves on you to 
grab a dull axe and hammer up a pile 
of wood, why just hammer away and 
say nothing about it. Above everything 
else, be cheerful ; nothing mars the pleas- 
ure of a camping trip more than a grum- 
bler. I believe I said that once before. I 
have camped with men that had a chronic 
grouch at everything in sight, from the 
time they left civilization until they got 
back where they could hear the street 
cars sing. If a robin whistled out ina 
tree-top early in the morning, they were 
for getting up and blowing that innocent 
bird into smithereens; if a stray mosquito ~ 
got insinuated into the tent somehow, 
they made night hideous cussing that 
insect. Nothing went right with them, 


and before we were out two days the 
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sound of their voice was like filing a 
cross-cut saw. Becheerful. Don’t kick. 
Do your duty. 


-— 
>_> 
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As the law of the State gives the 
huntsman only seven days in which to 
find and kill a deer, he has to bestir him- 
self. Although deer are not very nu- 
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ters of adeer. Questions failing to elicit 
satisfactory replies, the spotter went on 
and began to look for evidence of law- 
breaking. He found the fore-quarters 
of the animal hanging in a tree—a fine 
doe—and proceeded to make it interest- 


‘ing for the first-mentioned gentlemen to 


the tune of $50 and costs. 
Some accidents occur, even though 
we have no city sportsmen among us. 

















THE VERMONT DEER SEASON.—View from Our Camp. 


Photo by E. A. WOLCOTT. 





merous, every man and boy who ever 
goes gunning is anxious to kill one. 
One only is all he is allowed to kill, and 
it must be an animal with horns. Neg- 
lect to observe this rule, or failure to re- 
port to the proper authorities, has gotten 
some of the merry Nimrods into trouble. 
The wardens this year had spotters out 
hunting. One of these met a couple of 
hunters, in a remote district, carrying, 
well covered, in a wagon the hind-quar- 


At one of the camps, monotony having 
palled upon them, a hunter took to 
throwing cartridges into the fire. Several 
exploded without damage, but at last 
one came his way and the bullet plowed 
into hiseye. He never came to, to know 


what hit him. Another hunter dropped 
a fine buck, and, thinking him dead, 
went to cut his throat, to bleed him, 
when the buck charged him. Seizing 
his horns the hunter tried to save him- 
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self; but, before the buck weakened 
enough to be finished, the hunter’s 
clothes were torn in shreds and he was 
badly bruised and lacerated, while one 
horn had been twisted from the buck. 
Another affair, due to careless handling 
of a gun, resulted in the loss of an arm 
by a young man of 20. Getting over a 
fence, he trailed his gun with his hand 
over the muzzle. The lock caught and 
the gun was discharged. 

One or two illustrations of the old 
adage, that one’s dish is always bottom 
up when it rains porridge, occurred. The 
night before the hunting season opened, 
a fine buck came to the barnyard with 
one of the farmer’s cows. Efforts were 
made to get into the barn, that it might 
be on hand the next day; but the deer 
had other views of the matter, and, light- 
ly vaulting the barnyard fence, went up 
into the sugar bush and laid down to 
rest. Needless to say that the hunters 
didn’t find him there the next morning. 
Nov. 26 a fine buck crossed Glover vil- 
lage at his leisure and went on over the 
hills to cover—exasperating but not to 
be helped. E. A. Wolcott, who has 
taken many photos for Sports AFIELD, 
while taking a view of Runaway Pond, 
saw a fine large antlered deer come out 
into exact range of his camera. He had 
no plate in place, but had almost got 
one ready, when, startled, the deer sprang 
out of range, causing Ed. to talk softly 
to himself for a minute. 

I send herewith some photos, taken at 
one of our hunting camps. The cook is 
a little sensitive about his picture, so I 
won’t give his name, but the artist of the 
company caught him that time sure and 
the whole camp were hilarious over it. 

The enjoyment of a week in camp 
amply compensates for the trouble of 
getting there and one of the photos gives 
proof that there were other compensa- 
tions. Our taxidermist, C. S. Phillips, 
has from Nov. 1 a constant supply of 
heads to be set up. This year he re- 
ceived 45 heads from the hunters of this 
vicinity, besides much work sent him 
from away. Some day I will-endeavor 
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to show the readers of Sports AFIELD 
some of the interesting trophies he has 
in his shops. 

Our Vermont deer are very tame. 
The season for hunting them is so short 
that they do not get frightened. All 
summer a large doe has crossed the 
fields and road near my home, going to 
a nearby stream to drink. She seemed 
not at all afraid. A dainty spotted fawn 
often came into the potato patch of one 
of the farmers, while he was digging 
potatoes this fall. The doe did not ap- 
pear, but was doubtless hidden near. In 
many places the farmers have complained 
that the deer destroyed their crops and 
even their gardens. The grand old Green 
Mountain State protects her deer vigor- 
ously. 

State Game Commissioner H. G. 
Thomas has received reports of 405 
deer, legally killed in Vermont during 
the open season of 1906. The previous 
year’s report was 498 killed. It is but 
a few years since deer have been pro- 
tected in this State. Before that time, a 
deer excited as much comment, when 
seen, as would a white elephant. They 
are becoming quite plentiful and now 
and then a moose is seen; but it would 
be unwise to try a shot at one unless 
very sure of not being detected. 

HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 





A NORTH DAKOTA DEER HUNT. 


On Nov. 7, 1906, my hunting partner 
and I set out from Dickinson, N. D., for 
the Little Missouri River, where we were 
expecting to hunt—reaching the stream 
on the night of the 8th, where we en- 
camped. Bright and early the next 
morning we set about fixing our camp 
up shipshape, so as to have no further 
bother after we started to hunt. We 
worked at this all day, and the next 
morning (Nov. 10) as soon as breakfast 
was over we started out—Albert Pang- 
man and myself—for our annual fall deer 
hunt. We hunted diligently till dinner- 





time but did not raise a flag—though we 
saw lots of tracks where the deer had 


























NORTH DAKOTA DEER HUNT.——Our Camp on the Little Missouri. 
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come down to the river to drink. About 
noon we returned to camp and had din- 
ner; after which we took a short nap. 
We got up about 3 o’clock, feeling fine. 

We went about a half-mile from camp, 
and, finding a nice opening in the timber, 
decided that we should each guard one 
end of the draw. After sitting like a 
statue at my station for a long time, I 
heard A. P. shoot and went around to 
his stand. He had shot at a deer but 
failed to score. As it was now getting 
dark, we set out for camp. We found 
everything just as we had left it, and, 
after supper and a good long smoke, we 
rolled into bed. The next morning was 
nice and clear. But it was not our lucky 
day. Our horses had wandered off dur- 
ing the night, so we started out after 
them—hunting until 4 p. m. before we 
found them. 

We did not get up very early the next 
morning and decided not to hunt until 
evening. We started out a little before 
dark and after going a short distance 
from camp I saw three deer. I got one 
shot before they were out of sight and 
killed an eight-pronged buck, shooting 
him through the shoulders. A. P. was 
off to one side and did not get a shot. 
We carried our deer to camp and hung 
him up and had liver for supper. 

The next two days it kept raining and 
snowing and we did not hunt any. The 
morning of Nov. 15th dawned clear and 
cold, some 6 inches of snow having fallen 
during the night—making fine tracking. 
After going a mile or two from camp, 
we found a deer track; it was a large 
track and we decided it was a large buck. 
We followed the track a couple of miles 
and finally jumped him out of a small 
bunch of willows. A. P. and I both sent 
four shots after him, and when we dressed 
him we found that he had been hit three 
times. He was a fine ten-pronged buck. 
We hung him up and went and got our 
pack-horse and brought him to camp. 
The next day we did not hunt any, but 
shot two rabbits a short distance from 
camp. The day following A. P. went 
up the river and I went down—A. P. 
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killing an eight-point buck. The next 
two days we did not kill any deer, but 
the day following we killed an eighteen- 
point buck that was said to be one of 
the largest deer ever shot on the Little 
Missouri. We brought him to camp 
and decided we had better start for 
home. So the next morning we loaded 
our wagon and started for Dickinson. 
We saw a bunch of 14 antelope on our 
way in. A. P. shoots a .30-30 Savage 
while I use a .25—35 Winchester. We 
arrived in time for a splendid Thanks- 
giving dinner. C. D. Miter. 
Dickinson, N. D. 





AN INDIAN BED. 


I herewith give a description of an 
Indian bed, as built by my hunting part- 
ner, Dick Austin of East Tawas, Mich., 
for the benefit of those that go into the 
woods. I have hunted and fished for a 
great many years and have slept on the 
ground, in hammocks, and every other 
old way, but I have never derived any 
pleasure from any bed in the woods until 
Dick introduced this Indian bed to me. 
Since that time I know what it is to have 
a good night’s rest after a long tramp 
through the snow, trying to get a glimpse 
of the coveted buck. 

To make an Indian bed, first locate 4 
beech, maple or ash saplings, each having 
a strong crotch and each being about 2 
inches in diameter. Cut them about 3 
ft. below the crotch and sharpen the ends 
so they will drive in the ground (as in 
Fig. 1). After you have the crotches 
set firmly in the ground, about 3 ft. one 
way and 6 ft. the other, cut your cross 
poles (Fig. 2) and place in the crotches: 
Now cut your poles for bed slats (Fig. 3). 
You can use the same wood as above 
but never use a soft pliable wood such 
as basswood. Cut your poles for slats 
so they will have a little spring to them. 
Place them on the cross poles about 6 
inches apart; then drive a nail through 
each pole at head and foot in cross poles, 
to keep them from spreading. Build 
your bed so it will stand 1 % ft. from the 
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ground. The poles (Fig. 4) are driven 
into the ground in a slanting position, to 
keep the bed clothes from falling from 
the bed. After you have completed your 
bed frame, proceed to put on the finish- 
ing touches by cutting a nice lot of 
boughs and placing same on your bed, 
or, better still, if you can take a good- 
sized bed tick with you fill it with straw, 
and in case there is no straw handy use 
hay. Place the well filled tick on top 
of the boughs or reverse it just as you 
like. Those who adopt the Indian bed 
in the future, will, I think, agree with 
me when I say that the comforts of 
camping out are made complete with 
the introduction of this Indian bed. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. C. WILLIs. 
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green growth has opportunity and multi- 
plies, furnishing shelter and food to the 
denizens of the wild. The game laws 
are also getting more and more restrict- 
ive as to length of season and number 
which one hunter may take in a season. 
Even the bear is no longer an outlaw 
and deer can be taken only from Nov. 
15 to Dec. 1, and but one for each hunter 
at that. One Nimrod this season had 
just killed his allotment, when another 
fine one bore down upon him. He for- 
got the law and blazed away, but missed 
—the deer and the law being left intact. 

A new move in this matter has recent- 
ly been made by our Forestry and Game 
Commissions conjointly. Three thou- 
sand acres of State wild land in Clear- 
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Up here, among the Alleghenies, where 
the headwaters of the Susquehanna and 
Ohio Rivers separate, conditions for 
sports afield are yearly growing more 
favorable, various causes contributing to 
this desirable result. One is the acquisi- 
tion by the State of thousands of acres 
of wild land from which the large timber 
has been cut. This has had the effect 
of stopping further timber cutting on all 
this large area, and, as the State makes 
every effort to prevent forest fires, the 
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i PENNSYLVANIA’S GAME REALM. field County have been set apart for a 


game preserve and enclosed by a wire 
fence. As rapidly as possible this will 
be stocked with game. «While hunting 
and fishing is freely permitted in season 
on all other State lands, taking game on 
this tract is strictly prohibited. Hunters 
felt the hardship, so to speak, this season 
of the new régime, when in a number of 
instances they tracked deer to this wire 
and could go no further on the trail. In 
one case a veteran hunter wounded a 
buck and it took refuge within the en- 
closure, perhaps to die—the hunter, out 
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of respect for the law, refraining from 
further pursuit. 

The past hunting season was marked 
by a tremendous influx of sportsmen, 
the woods being thronged with them. 
One man was found shot dead and an- 
other hunter was torn to pieces by a 
bear, which he had brought down and 
gone up close to, to use his knife upon, 
the animal springing up and killing him. 
It was a fairly successful season, 65 deer, 
25 bear and hundreds of smaller game 
being bagged. 

Two large questions are eliciting dis- 
cussion and much squinting towards the 
Legislature, now in session at Harris- 
burg. Shall the season for deer be 
shortened to the last week of November 
or last ten days? and only deer that 
have horns be killed? With these regu- 
lations enacted, the question of abundance 
of deer would be affirmatively answered 
beyond doubt. The other question is 
the putting of a bounty on the heads of 
all predatory animals, such as the wild- 
cat, mink and weasel. These blood- 
thirsty prowlers deplete our game sup- 
ply far more than hunters can, but there 
is little encouragement to hunt them 
without the bounty, which is no longer 
given by the counties. 

It is not at all difficult to have a fox 
hunt here with a real live wild fox as the 
central figure. In the great wilds about 
here, any dog that loves the chase can 
take his master and friends to the forest 
and “flush” a fox and have a merry 
chase over hill and dale, the fox gener- 
ally losing his life in the pastime. 

Another matter being pondered upon 
is, whether the open season for brook 
trout should not be shortened. Extend- 
ing now from April 15 to July 15, the 
brooks are just about devastated of siz- 
able trout. If the season were made one 
month only, with the generous stocking 
that is done each spring and the splendid 
character of our mountain streams, trout 
would soon increase to the limit .of sub- 
sistence. Tosumup: Nature is ready 
to do her share, and man, by wise laws 
and observance of them, can help make 
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this still wild mountain region of Penn- 
sylvania a veritable hunter’s paradise. 
Penfield, Pa. Joun H. Browne. 
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BOAR HUNTING IN INDIA. 


Through a fringe of beautiful trees 
growing along its edge, the blue waters 
of the Pain Ganga River here and there 
peeped through at my camp, pitched on 
the high bank above. Although it was 
business and not sport that had brought 
me to this remote spot—one of the »vild- 
est and least frequented in Central hidia 
—yet the variety and abundance of gaye 
on every hand made it an easy matter 
for me to keep myself and somewhat 
numerous party of camp followers well 
supplied with meat. Having killed speci- 
mens of most of the game to be found in 
this locality, except the sambhur (/udian 
elk), 1 was anxious to get a shot at one 
of these. The local fisherman, who sup- 








plied me with fish in great variety, in-. 


formed me that there was a place about 
two miles from my camp where sambhur 
often came down to the river in the 
morning or evening to drink. This be- 
ing the hot season, and the heat unbear- 
able in the middle of the day, I remained 
in camp until early evening; then, tak- 
ing two trusty armed servants, I set out 
for the place where I had been assured 
my search would probably be rewarded. 

The country through which we passed 
was a comparatively level plain sur- 
rounded by hills. The scrub timber, 
thorn-brush and high grass, which in 
the rainy season would form quite a 
dense jungle, was now leafless, parched 
and brown. The crackling leaves and 
snapping sticks under our feet would 
have made game stalking next to an im- 
possibility. Occasionally, as we ad- 
vanced, a wild peacock would scurry 
away to some more secure hiding place 
or a deer would give us glimpses of his 
white flag, as he bounded away among 
the trees. As we neared our destination 
a most enchanting scene lay before us. 
The river here flows through a pictur- 
esque cajion about 150 ft. deep whose 




















precipitous sides are seamed with many 
gullies. In contrast to the brown deso- 
late appearance of the surrounding land- 
scape, both banks of the stream are 
covered with beautiful green trees and 
verdure. Winding through the midst 
was the blue river, which here forms it- 
self into a series of broad deep pools 
partially surrounded by huge masses of 
rugged stone. For some minutes we 
stood and feasted our eyes on the scene 
before us; but soon realizing that we 
had come for sambhur, we made our 
way lown the steep declivity to the 
wate ‘s edge. 

‘ae mud at the lower end of the first 
pool was honeycombed with the feet of 
wild animals, showing it to be one of 
their favorite drinking places. At its 
upper end, some 125 yds. distant, was a 
large tree, surrounded by thick under- 
growth, from which a good view of both 
banks of the pool was obtainable. Mak- 
ing our way through the dense jungle 
around to this tree, I took up my posi- 
tion behind it, having first stationed my 
servants to watch the next pool above. 
Except for the occasional screeching of 
parrots and the low murmur of the river 
as it gurgled among the stones, all was 
still. Considerable time passed. The 
shadows were lengthening. Suddenly a 
peculiar sound attracted my attention to 
the opposite side of the river, whence a 
large monkey came bounding over the 
stones. Coming within 50 yards, he 
jumped onto a large boulder, and, curl- 
ing his six feet of tail in the air over his 
head, began looking about, quite un- 
conscious of my presence. After sur- 
veying the surroundings he bounded 
away and soon disappeared in the thicket 
from which he came. Just as I had be- 
gun to despair of getting a shot that 
evening, the rattle of a stone drew my 
attention to the lower end of the pool, 
where a huge wild boar came out of the 
undergrowth and began feeding on the 
green shoots at the water’s edge. He 
showed no disposition to leave, which 
was rather disappointing to me; for al- 
though wild boar shooting is better than 
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none, yet I wanted a shot at a sambhur. 
As it would soon be too dark to shoot 
accurately at anything, I decided to 
shoot the boar and not wait any longer 
for sambhur. Unfortunately I had no 
soft-nosed cartridges with me, except 
some I had made by filing the points off 
the full metal patched bullets, and I was 
doubtful of the accuracy of these except 
for short range. So, loading with a full 
metal covered bullet, I took careful aim 
at his shoulder and fired—the sharp 
crack of my trusty Savage being instant- 
ly answered by the Whump! of the bul- 
let. The boar was knocked back upon 
his hind-quarters. Thinking he was done 
for, I stepped from cover, when, true to 
his reputation, he promptly charged me. 
It was lucky that 125 yds. of water lay 
between us, around which the boar had 
to come. Springing upon a large log 
and throwing one of my filed nose car- 
tridges into the rifle, I awaited the charge 
—my mind busy the while, berating my- 
self for using full nickel covered bullets 
on dangerous game and recalling grue- 
some tales of the damage done by 
wounded boars; some experienced hunt- 
ers claiming they would as soon face a 
wounded tiger as a wounded boar. On 
came the boar, crashing through the 
dense undergrowth at a tremendous pace. 
As he drew near I raised my rifle. An 
instant later, as he rushed past a small 
opening in the bushes, I took a snap- 
shot and down he came with a crash, 
scarcely 20 ft. from the log on which I 
stood—the bullet having mushroomed 
and torn through the arteries and veins 
at the base of the heart, killing him in- 
stantly. My first shot had gone through 
him diagonally and if it had been a soft- 
nose bullet he doubtless would never 
have moved from his tracks. We then 
scrambled out of the cafion—the men 
first cutting off the boar’s head and hang- 
ing the body on a pole between them— 
and made our way back to camp in the 
darkness. But next morning, when my 


servant laid on the table a fine pair of 
6%%-inch boar tushes, I felt well repaid 
for my trouble. (Rev.) V. G. McMurry. 
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THE man whose dog could run one 
and a half times around the barn while 
he was circumnavigating the building 
once, and who chased him around and 
around thusly until he was a half-mile 
behind, might possibly sympathize with 
The Man with the Typewriter in his 
present attempt to grind out some copy 
for the February Sports AFIELD. There 
was a windstorm last night—a regular 
Kansas Cyclone that had lost its direc- 
tion in the darkness and was trying to 
express its disapproval of tall timber 
where there should be prairie grass and 
resin weed—and it swiped down a tree 
across my shack, right abaft the lee scup- 
pers. I am ordinarily pretty hard to 
arouse from my sweet and comparatively 
innocent slumbers, but there’s a right 
way to do everything, and I reckon that 
cyclone hit it the first time. Any way, 
I heard the ante-mortem statement made 
by Bud Carson’s dog, which had come to 
visit me the evening before and was 
sleeping on the table; and, considering 
that he was curled up in the regular 
canine fashion, and that a white oak big 
enough to make 20 rails to the cut biffed 
him right square across the curl, it may 
be safely assumed that he did not long 
survive the catastrophe. If you want to 
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form a reasonably fair idea of how my 
chateau de bois looks this morning, you 
can build yourself a little pen of matches 
and then welt it good and hard with a 
hoe handle. If I had a photograph of the 
wreck, I would label it: “ PuzzLe 
PicturE.—Find the Dog.” From my 
present viewpoint, I can see one ear and 
the ultimate one-half of his tail in a 
jumble of fragments of what was once 
an iron-stone china platter, which in the 
days of its entirety has held all other vari- 
eties of game common to this latitude 
and locality. It was a mighty solid old 
platter, and Ranger must have died tol- 
erably hard to break it. Carson is com- 
ing over this evening for a coon hunt, 
and it is well that I can show even half 
a tail in corroboration of another tale 
equally brief. I guess Bud’s natural in- 
quisitiveness will prompt him to prowl 
around the ruins long enough to give my 
own side of the case a hearing. At 
least, I am relying a whole lot on the 
chance; for I want him to arrange these 
rafters and roof boards a little different, 
so I can crawl out and hunt for some- 
thing to eat. After this, I aim to sleep 


with an axe under my pillow, instead of 
as heretofore, sundry nickel pads of 
unruled Manila, of suitable width for the 




















































Typewriter, which stands within reach 
upon an up-ended shoe box. I find it 
a bit unhandy to lie on my side, and 
punch the machine at arms’ length, but it 
might have been more unhandy still had 
this end of the roof dropped a couple of 
logs lower before it caught and hung. 
The situation is disagreeable only be- 
cause it is new to me, and I try to find 
encouragement and cheer in the thought 
that other writers of world-wide reputa- 
tion have had like difficulties to contend 
with. Moreover, I would doubtless have 
had to wash that platter. 
ok ok ak 

As previously remarked, the royal 
road to literary honors is the rockiest 
sort of a cow trail, and quite frequently 
it don’t lead anywhere. At times, how- 
ever, it might be worse traveling than 
we find it. For instance, there might 
have come a gully-sloshing rain with 
last night’s wind; or Jerry Beal’s gun 
might have been loaded with buckshot 
when Sam Knight—but I'll have to tell 
you that story. Sam took a three- 
months’ hitch as the Burnt Cypress 
Township correspondent of our County 
paper, and told me later that the exper- 
ience cost him $37.50 and the esteem of 
his fellow citizens. His news was al- 
ways accurate, but the parties concerned 
disliked publicity; or maybe it would 
happen that some one expected it and 
failed to score. Either way there was 
room for a kick. If Sam tdéld how Bob 
Jones “ entertained a party of friends at 
a dance at his house last Friday night,” 
and gave the names of those who at- 
tended, he would be numerously remind- 
ed that “I’m no friend to that ornery 
Bob Jones, if I did go to his little old 
dance.” If he mentioned an unmarried 
lady without terming her fair and young, 
there was something doing right now: 
and, on the other hand, when Sam spoke 
of Col. Jim Peters as “a shining light of 
our social structure,” the Colonel took 
it as an allusion to his red hair and 
whiskey-tinged nose, and straightway 
demanded an apology. The final catas- 
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trophe came when Jerry Beals, in the 
exhilaration attendant upon his youngest 
daughter’s marriage to a non-resident 
(the six others having chosen neighbor 
boys and led them home to live on the 
old man), brought out a 2-gallon jug of 
whiskey with the announcement “I 
know she’s pure old corn-juice, for I 
stilled her myself.”” Sam was then already 
on his feet, the carefully-studied words 
of his. after-dinner speech pushing and 
crowding for utterance. “As a con- 
scientious reporter,” he began. “ Who’s 
a reporter?” thundered Jerry. “ Goin’ 
to report me, be ye? you limber-shanked, 
slab-sided son-of-a-bushwhacker. Sally, 
gimme my gun!” Sam told me matters 
looked mighty serious for a minute; but 
the shot was light, and he was making 
such good time that the biggest part of 
the charge never caught up with him. 
ee 

Bud Carson has got here, at last, and 
estimates the damages to building, fix- 
tures and stock at somewhere around 
three dollars—of course taking into con- 
sideration the fact that I was expecting 
to move, anyway, in a week or two. The 
item “ stock” is the heaviest in the list, 
since Ranger had the name of being 
“ purty peart ” after coons, and it is now 
right in the heart of the hunting season. 
I am going to visit Bud’s the next few 
days—which should balance my loss of 
provisions—and will have time to finish 
this month’s installment of Key Nores 
during that period of nervous relaxation 
which must inevitably follow a sudden 
subjection to appalling peril. 

* ee 

Did you ever notice the sheepish 
crest-fallen grin of a trapped coon? He 
seems to feel the need of an apology for 
being found in a trap that really doesn’t 
belong to him, and at the same time is 
apprehensive that no excuse will be ac- 
cepted. I have seen the same expres- 
sion upon the faces of men who invested 
in wild-cat mines or monkeyed with 
other get-rich-quick schemes. It don’t 
pay to notice a bait too prominently dis- 
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played, or to paw at every bright bit of 
tin you may happen to run across. Soft 
snaps without strings to them are getting 
pretty near as hard -to discover as the 
North Pole—but the only way for a 
coon to find out about traps is to stick 
his foot in one, and then try to look as 
though it didn’t hurt. 
* * * 

TALK about blissful dreams! It is 
these visions that cometh in one’s hours 
of slumber which knock half the possi- 
bility of enjoyment during the day. Per- 
sonally I object to dreams. They may be 
all right for children and simpletons, but 
the man who has attained to years and 
wisdom would be better off if he could 
cut ’em out. All my dreams are of the 
blissful variety, guaranteed extra width, 
and proof against all mishaps due to 
quality of material and workmanship. 
The initial stanza is ever calculated to 
arouse interest, and if the climax seems 
likely to prove disagreeable, I wake up 
in time to miss it. Sometimes the thun- 
dering big buck, or the ditto ditto turkey, 
shams supernatural patience with the 


“ 


gun, which absolutely refuses to “go 
off” and blow him into fragments; 
sometimes, again, I have a long ways to 
walk to camp, or the creek is mighty 
deep wading, or the man with two six- 
shooters and a 12-inch Bowie gets a 
trifle closer than I would like to have 
him—but these are minor matters and 
hardly deserving consideration. If the 
nights were only longer, and I could get 
the whole dream in a single installment, 
I haven't the slightest doubt that the 
wind-up would be perfectly satisfactory. 
And herein may be found my reason for 
objecting to dreams, whether you get 
them in sections or by the whole bolt. 
They do not strengthen the backbone of 
the man who must contend with daily 
disappointments and find shoulder-room 
for fresh burdens. Friends always prove 
true in dreams; the money goes in your 
pocket to stay; and, if you meet a cred- 
itor, you can escape his watchful eye 
by merely opening your own. Ah, me! 


if it could only be so in our regular office 
hours! 
*x* *« * 

OnE of the old darkeys on our home 
plantation—I forget whether it was 
Aunt ’Donie or Mammy Em/'line, for 
this was some 30 long years ago—came 
to the “big house” one morning in a 
woefully despondent mood. She had 
dreamed the night before of being the 
supreme ruler of all Africa; and I guess 
it must have been a pretty hard slam 
to her feelings to wake up and find 
herself back in Middle Tennessee. Said 
she: “Dar I sot, day in an’ day out, 
doin’ nuffin’ but eat yo’ Maw’s sugar 
cookies wid sto’ candy sprinkled all ober 
de top, while a hull army of cooks was 
flyin’ ’round, bakin’ an’ bilin’ foh my 
weddin’ suppah. An’ dey brung me de 
purtiest red jingums dress—sta’ched 
like a boa’d—an’ some leettle teenty 
shoes wid blue strings an’ bow-fixin’s 
on de instip; an’ now how I gwine ter 
jedge how I looks in dem fine doin’s?” 
Why couldn’t the dream have lasted on 
until she had donned the boardlike ging- 
ham and fairy footwear?—then maybe 
she wouldn’t have grieved for them the 
rest of her days. Blissful dreams! I 
would like to meet the man who says 
the adjective is not misapplied. 

a, 

THE old Army blue overcoat must go— 
their manufacture has been discontinued, 
and those now in the Government stores 
will be issued to military prisoners. A 
Kansas paper says: ‘Few will be sorry; 
for, if there ever was a misfit garment 
issued the service, it was the blue over- 
coat.” Fact and sentiment rarely trot 
well together in double harness. The 
old coat was not a Parisian creation, in- 
tended to accentuate each graceful curve 
of its wearer’s figure; but we should re- 
member that it was made in quantities 
by civilian contractors; moreover, some 
figures curve more than others, and dif- 
ferently. But the time has been that a 
blue overcoat was a most welcome sight 
to the Kansan pioneer, watching fear- 
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fully for a glimpse of red blankets and 
coppery faces. Surroundings and cir- 
cumstance frequently influence our im- 
pressions; but if the Junction City edi- 
tor desires to be commended for his ar- 
tistic taste in the matter of garb, he must 
submit proof that the first of his family in 
the State “rid the kivered keers” direct 
from some locality where the need of 
military protection was unknown. 


* * X 


I HAVE been seriously considering the 
Editor’s invitation to spend next summer 
in your city ; but much that I have heard 
about Chicago is calculated to influence 
an adverse decision. Buildings so tall 
that their wobbling around in the wind 
will stop a pendulum clock, do not ap- 
peal to the fancy of one who never 
yet climbed after persimmons or. a 
“lodged” squirrel without feeling that 
the world, so far removed, looked 
mighty small and awfully hard. I’d like 
to see the town, all right—especially the 
famous Police Station on Harrison 
Street, where citizens and strangers alike 
may register their names and become, 
for the time being, guests of the Mu- 
nicipal Government. One of our boys 
back yonder in Arizona—name of High- 
smith—tells me he thought the St. Louis 
depot was a mighty big thing, but that 
when he struck the Harrison Street Sta- 
tion in Chicago, the inclination to stay 
right there for a week was too powerful 
to resist. If I should come up, I want 
you to see that I am safely conducted 
there at once. I might find the place by 
myself, but maybe some one of the office 
force knows the road and will volunteer 
his services as guide. Bud Carson thinks 
it wouldn’t be safe for either of us to 
venture so near the National Border un- 
til the Japanese incident has been safely 
settled ; but all that he knows about bor- 
ders of any sort has been gathered from 
hearing the women discuss their dress- 
making affairs. I know this, because he 
got bothered for the right word the other 
day, and tried “ insertion ” and “ ruffle’ 
before he finally hit it. Just think of a 
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ruffle all around the skirts of our great 
and glorious country! 
ee 


SEA water is one of the few things 
that American enterprise has neglected 
to put on the market in pound cans. I 
am surprised at this oversight, in view 
of the amount of idle capital awaiting 
profitable investment.’ Perhaps three- 
fourths of our teeming millions never 
saw sea water or have other than hear- 
say evidence of its salinity. School 
children are a bit curious about the ele- 
ment that covers the bigger part of our 
little sphere and would doubtless cherish 
a pocket sample of the “briny waste ;” 
writers of nautical novels could absorb 
inspiration with an after-dinner draught 
bottled outside the 3-league limit, and 
despondent maidens who have sweet- 
hearts in the Philippines might cotton to 
the idea of putting a 2-ounce phial of 
the pure stuff on the dresser between his 
picture and her’n. Also good for in- 
numerable purposes which will readily 
occur to the user. Put up and sealed 
under Government supervision and 
guaranteed to keep in any climate. Be- 
ware of cheap imitations. 

ee 

I want to repeat the request that 
your readers will worry some other fel- 
low with their endless queries about this 
and that. Time and again I have tried 
to impress upon them that I am not an 
immigrant agent nor connected in the 
remotest respect with any sporting goods 
factory. Neither am I in a position to 
advise them in financial or matrimonial 
ventures, since I have struggled so far 
through life without assuming risks in 
either direction. The “safe and sane” 
idea is the best for me. When I get a 
few dollars they are salted down for 
convenient reference at any moment, and 
are handed out only in return for neces- 
sary commodities. And when my gar- 
ments are shy of buttons or otherwise 
in need of repair, no woman on this ter- 
restrial sphere can jerk a needle through 
corduroy, duck or hickory shirting more 
deftly and speedily than yours truly, 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his p 
natural desire to be useful to him. 


and foll him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 








TRAINING THE BEAGLE. 


By C. B. WHITFORD. 


F all the numerous varieties of the 
dog, there is possibly none which 
will furnish so much keen enjoy- 

ment to the owner, at a small cost, as 
the merry little beagle. These minia- 
ture hounds are to be had at a compara- 
tively small cost to begin with; and, as 
they are very hardy and thrive on mod- 
erate care, a pack of four or six can be 
raised from puppyhood to maturity for a 
modest sum, as compared to the price 
of other well-bred dogs. And when 
such a pack is raised, there is in it means 
of furnishing grand sport. 

These little hounds have been popular 
in Europe for a century past, and within 
the past twenty-five years they have be- 
come very popular in America. They 
are more sociable than the foxhound, 
and have less disposition to stray away, 
self hunting, than the larger hounds. 
They enjoy company; and, in the hands 
of a good master, a small pack will fur- 
nish grand sport, provided they are well 
trained. 

There is more difference than one 
might suppose between a well-trained 
pack of beagles and a pack that has not 
been properly educated for their work. 


On the one hand, there is a noticeable 
expression of knowledge; while, on the 
other hand, there is a mere riotous mob 
of dogs, running and barking. to little 
purpose. 

The duty of a beagle is to find rabbits, 
and, after starting them, to follow the trail 
intelligently. The work of a half-dozen 
beagles in a pack is the work of that 
many beagles, each working independ- 
ently, and at the same time taking ad- 
vantage of the work of the others. Each 
beagle in a pack should be able to do all 
the work alone. That is, he should not 
be dependent upon the other hounds in 
the pack. If he lacks the knowledge 
that comes from proper training, he will 
simply run to the other hounds, instead 
of doing his share of the work. The 
usefulness, therefore, of a pack of beagles 
depends very largely upon their training. 

It may be said in the outset that the 
great majority of small beagle packs are 
improperly trained, and, as a conse- 
quence, their usefulness is greatly im- 
paired. It usually happens that, in a 
pack of six beagles, there is one or two 
“strike” dogs that will work independ- 
ently of the rest. These two hounds 
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not only do the work of the rest, but are 
subject to the annoyance of their com- 
panions, which trot about, babbling and 
watching the leaders, instead of doing 
their share of the work. These lead 
dogs not only start the rabbit, but have 
to carry the trail through difficult going, 
while the rest of the pack simply follow 
the leaders and jin in the chorus. 

In order that each beagle in a pack 
may know his full duty, each should be 
trained separately. That is, he should 
be trained alone. When he has learned 
to rely thoroughly upon himself, he can 
be worked with another beagle, equally 
well trained, and finally he may be al- 
lowed to run with the pack. 

One of the first things a beagle must 
know is, where to look for game. When 
properly trained, it may be expected of 
him that he will go out, when cast off 
alone, and search for game in those 
places that are most likely to hold game. 
The wise beagle will waste no time gal- 
loping over barren fields. 
at once to what looks like a good spot 
for game, and, not finding any in that 
particular place, will go straight to the 
next likely looking place on his course. 
And so he will hunt until he strikes game. 

But, in order to give the young beagle 
a zest for searching, it is well to let him 
have a few runs after a rabbit that has 
been started for him. If the young dog 
can be held in leash until he may sight 
the rabbit, so much the better; for, in 
such an event, he will go straight for the 
tabbit as soon as he is slipped and will 
be sure of a good start on a fresh trail. 
Whereas, if he is put on a trail, and is 
compelled to rely on his own nose and 
instinct, he may not get off on the trail 
right. True, the hound knows instinct- 
ively the diffzrence between the heel and 
toe of a trail, and is more likely when 
put on a fresh trail to go the right way 
than he is to take the back track. Still, 
there is always the chance of his going 
the wrong way and getting into a bad 
habit while being given his first lesson. 
The wonder is that more beagles do not 
go wrong from contracting bad habits at 





He will go - 
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their introduction to game. The young 
dog, with nothing but his instinct and nose 
to guide him, may very easily turn the 
wrong way ona fresh trail. He is natur- 
ally, on the occasion of striking his first 
good trail, very much wrought up. He 
knows absolutely nothing of trails from 
experience, and it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how easily a naturally good 
little hound may make an error that may 
mar his usefulness all his days. The 
safe plan is not to give him a chance to 
make a mistake. Put him on the sight 
of the rabbit, and he will be certain to 
run on sight as far as he can, and then, 
having got to going the right way, he 
will run right on the scent. Of course, 
he will lose the trail after a short run; 
but be sure and not let him stop to pot- 
ter around much, looking for it. If you 
can, help him by putting him on the 
trail. If this cannot be done, take him 
up and repeat the lesson he has already 
received. 

The point in these first lessons is, to 
get him started right and prevent him 
from getting the habit of nosing too 
much on atrail. A few lessons at run- 
ning by sight will tend to make him 
eager to follow the rabbit as closely as 
he can; whereas, if he did not have this 
chance, he would satisfy himself by run- 
ning the trail—perhaps backwards and 
forwards. : 

A young beagle, that has had several 
runs after a rabbit he has sighted, soon 
gets the idea of ranging wide and circling 
for the trail of the rabbit, after he has 
lost it, and he learns very quickly how 
to pick up the trail he wishes to run, 
without wasting any time trying to carry 
it jump by jump from the check. Hav- 
ing had this experience, he will search 
for rabbits, rather than rabbits’ trails and 
scents, when he is turned down. He 
will not be so likely to fool away his 
time babbling over false scents. He has 
had a taste of the true scent; he knows 
it and likes it, and for him it is a hot 
scent, either the trail or the body scent. 

When the young dog can start a rab- 
bit and follow the scent true, he should 
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be worked with another beagle. Some 
care must be taken in selecting this 
running mate. If he be so very wise 
that the other dog gets no chance to do 
independent work, he should be changed; 
for a young dog often gets the habit of 
looking always to a wiser dog, instead 
of working independently; and, once a 
young dog’s confidence in himself has 
been well shaken, he may be a long time 
in regaining it. The young dog that 
shows a lack of confidence in himself, 
when working in company, should be 
worked with a poorer dog. The young 
dog soon understands he cannot rely on 
his mate, and then he goes to work with- 
out regard to what the other dog may 
do. Finally he gets the habit of work- 
ing independently and has so much con- 
fidence in himself that he will not hang 
about, waiting for any dog to do his 
work. He goes at it himself. 

It is with this as it is with everything 
else about a dog’s training. Once the 
right thing becomes a habit, there is little 
danger of the dog’s going wrong after- 
ward. So it is, too, with all manner of 
faults. Once the young dog gets the 
habit of committing these faults, they 
are likely to stick to him for a long time. 
And possibly some of them will a/ways 
be with him. The necessity for getting 
the young dog started right, cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. It is the all- 
important thing in training beagles. With 
the right start, his development will go 
on in the right direction. With experi- 
ence, he will gain knowledge, and he will 
put that knowledge to the best use. 

When the individual beagles of a pack 
have all been properly trained singly, 
and when each as an individual will work 
well in a pack, some consideration to the 
pack as an entity must be given. The 
pack must work like a machine made up 
of a number of good parts. Each part 
must do its own work, and all the parts 
must work in perfect harmony. It will 
not do to have two or three very fast, 
enthusiastic beagles in a pack and two 
or three slow, dull dogs. All should be 
of the same speed and temperament as 
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nearly as may be, and each should have 
confidence in the other. One untruthful 
beagle in a pack spoils the work of the 
whole; for his false cries will draw the 
rest of the pack to him, and so spoil 
their work. This will go on, until the 
false dog loses the confidence of the rest 
of the pack. Then like the boy who 
cried Wolf! when there was no wolf, and 
got no response to his cries when the 
wolf really appeared, the false beagle, 
when he does cry on a true scent, will 
have it all to himself. The rest of the 
pack will not respond promptly to his 
call. Such a beagle should be put out of 
the pack as soon as his fault is discovered. 
A half-dozen beagles, each working 
independently, and each ready to run to 
the dog that calls a true trail, will work 
very fast, because there is little energy 
wasted by any one of the pack, and, be- 
sides running true, they will pack well. 
Any one who is training a young pack 
must avoid over-working his hounds; 
for, while the hounds are fresh and 
eager, they will do sharper, cleaner work 
than they would do after they become 
tired. In the tired dog all sorts of bad 
habits are bred, which the fresh dog 
misses. Short, sharp runs, with good 
rests between runs, should be the rule 
with a young pack. As soon as the 
dogs begin to potter or loaf about, or in 
other ways show signs of having had too 
much work, they should be taken up. 


THE PICK OF THE LITTER. 


For the last ten days, writes a South- 
ern correspondent of the New York Sun, 
a young Northerner who spends most 
of the winter months on a nearby planta- 
tion, shooting and riding and making 
experiments with his dogs and horses 
between times, has been devoting his 
energies to an attempt to prove that 
there is always one puppy in a litter 
which is a particular favorite with its 
mother and that she bestows a care and 
an affection upon it which its brothers 
and sisters do not receive. 

A young pointer that recently gave 





























birth to a litter of eight puppies afforded 
him the material with which to conduct 
his experiments. The puppies were 
whelped under the flooring of an old 
disused cabin, where it would be impos- 
sible to care for them properly, and in 
removing them to a regular kennel— 
which he was compelled to do one at a 
time—he received the first evidence of 
the young mother’s partiality toward one 
of her babies. She had made no objec- 
tion to having the first four taken from 
her, but when her owner reached for the 
fifth one—a coarse, badly marked dog 
puppy—she showed her disapproval in- 
stantly and emphatically by grabbing 
her master’s hand. Thinking that the 
mother feared she was to be robbed of 
her entire family, the man dropped the 
puppy and after soothing her a moment 
picked up another one, expecting to re- 
ceive the same treatment. To the re- 
moval of this youngster, however, she 
offered no objection. 

Her attitude toward the removal of 
the next two puppies was equally in- 
different, but when he attempted once 
more to carry away the coarse-grained 
little beggar she had objected to his 
handling the first time, she jumped at 
him so viciously that he had to cuff her 
soundly to keep her away long enough 
for him to place the puppy with the re- 
mainder of the litter. Knowing that she 
would attempt to take her family back 
to the original nest, her owner left the 
kennel door open and waited to see 
which puppy she would bring forth first. 
Sure enough, it was the favorite, and as 
often as he took it away from her and 
mixed it up in the wriggling pile on the 
floor of the kennel she would reappear 
with it in her mouth. Finally he gave 
this scheme up and for the next few days 
took to hiding a half-dozen puppies at a 
time in different parts of the yard, but 
though she frequently found other mem- 
bers of the litter first, she would pay no 
attention to them until the bandy-legged 
idol of her foolish young heart had been 
discovered and taken back to his kennel. 
After that she would bring the rest 
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home. The final proof of her partiality 
for this particular puppy came a week 
later, when her owner was engaged in 
an experiment with an entirely different 
object in view. 

The little mother had always been a 
tremendous worker in the field and would 
invariably leave home and food to follow 
the man with a gun over his shoulder. 
To prove that her love of hunting was 
superior even to her maternal love, the 
experimenter shouldered his gun one 
afternoon, and calling his other dogs, so 
that she could not help but hear his 
whistle, opened the door of her kennel 
and started for the nearest covert. Out 
she came at the first note of his call, 
whirling and whisking around in the 
old-time ecstacy, eager to drink in once 
more that rare old bouquet of the fields 
—home, family and favorite all furgot. 
For an eighth of a mile the delirium 
lasted, and it was not until the first 
clump of pines was nearly reached that 
the cares and responsibilities of mother- 
hood began to oppress her. 

Gradually her spirits drooped and her 
feet faltered, until finally she stopped 
and with a last glance at the lost para- 
dise turned back to her kennel. Her 
owner made no effort to keep her with 
him, and in the course of the next few 
hundred yards one of his other dogs 
stood a covey of quail. 

Scarcely had the smoke disappeared 
from the pines, when there was a rust- 
ling in the broom straw, and, turning, 
the man found the young matron of the 
kennels, her tail beating against the 
trees, her whole body quivering with 
excitement, and in her mouth the bandy- 
legged, big-headed puppy. Never had 
a canine youngster a more riotous ride 
cross-country. Apparently his mother 
had forgotten his existence and he was 
hurled through the underbrush and the 
briars with a fury that must have made 
his big head swim and that threatened to 
tear his tender young jacket into tatters. 

The outfit finally continued after the’ 
scattered birds, the mother frequently 
laying her puppy down, but merely to 
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get a fresh grip on him. There was 
never a thought of abandoning him. 
Although she had always been an ex 
cellent single bird dog, she seemed un- 
able to find them with the burden she 
carried, but each ‘time her companions 
found she observed most punctiliously 
the ethics of the field and backed them 
stanchly. 

On returning to the house her owner 
learned from one of the negroes that the 
dog had started from the kennel with 
her favorite in her mouth before he had 
fired into the covey, and he is now de- 
bating the ethical problem as to whether 
she returned with the idea of giving her 
favorite a share in the sport or merely to 
effect a compromise with her conscience. 





SHORT BARKS, 


Ir has come to pass that sportsmen 
generally, and setter and pointer men in 
particular, wait for the results of the U. 
S. Field Trials Club before they make up 
their opinions of the season’s dogs. This 
is because this club is the most respected 
field-trial organization in the country. 
True, it is not quite the oldest, but there 
is no question but what it is the greatest 
of all the clubs in the country that hold 
field trials. At its annual meetings near 
Grand Junction, Tenn., are to be found 
practically all of the season’s best dogs. 
The Derby winners of the prairies and 
the Middle States quail trials gather at 
Grand Junction for a final trial, and the 
dogs which win high honors there make 
history; they go into the records as the 
best of the year. And so it has come to 
pass that a dog that wins field-trial 
honors at Grand Junction is reckoned a 
dog of especial merit, and long after he 
is dead this honor remains, to be handed 
down to his descendants. 

* 


Tuis year the trials at Grand Junction 
were of unusual importance, as there 
were gathered together at this meet the 
’ best of the prairie and Middle States dogs. 
There were an unusual number of sports- 
men present to witness the results, and 
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as the winning dogs were fairly adjudged 

to be entitled to their honors, the critical 

setter or pointer man is satisfied, feeling 

that the best dogs of the year have been 

selected in this final trial of the season. 
x = * 

THERE are many good reasons why 
the U.S Field Trials Club is each year 
in a position to settle the merits of the 
season’s dogs. First, this is one of the 
oldest and most practical field-trial clubs 
in the world; its ideals have ever been 
of the highest; its leading figures are 
sportsmen of the highest type, and their 
aim has always been the advancement 
of setter and pointer. If we had more 
such clubs, the setter and pointer inter- 
ests of the country would fare better. 

e 7 

CrEE, the winner of the Derby at this 
trial, has been described as one of the 
best young dogs of the year. She ought 
to be a good one, as she is by the great 
champion Mohawk II., out of a well- 
bred dam. Lanark Lad, a noted win- 
ner, distinguished himself by winning 
the All Age stake, thus proving that his 
previous runs were not flukes. 


* 
* * 


Cuicaco is to have a dog show in 
April, which promises to be one of the 
best events of the kind ever given here. 
Somehow, Chicago has been very un- 
fortunate in the giving of bench shows in’ 
recent years. The trouble has been that 
the wrong men have been at the helm. 
Now there are men in the directorate 
who know much from actual experience, 
and if they do not succeed in giving a 
show to please exhibitors and the public 
as well, it will be a matter of great sur- 
prise. Chicago has a great many men 
and women who are directly interested 
in bench shows, and then Chicago has a 
large population to draw upon that is 
inclined to be doggy. The bench-show 
management that caters to these inter- 
ests is certain to be successful. The 


names of the gentlemen who are to have 
the management of this coming show 
ought to be a guarantee of its success. 
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FEBRUARY. 


This is not a poet’s or a sportsman’s 
month, and seldom are its few attractions 
made a theme for the muse. Some call 
it the meanest month of all, because it 
gives us only 28 days, and in leap year 
elbows its way across the timid bachelor’s 
domain by giving an extra day of oppor- 





‘ tunity to the resolute and designing 


maid; for once in every four years it be- 
comes a most dangerous period to the 
sportsman bachelor., The law relegates 


‘his rifle and his fowling piece to their 


stag-horn hooks. His rod and reel lie 
idle. The streams by which he was 
wont to sport murmur sullenly beneath 
their icy shield. The outdoor world is 
sombre and unresponsive. And as he 
dreams, and seeks for comfort among 
the spectres of his grate, the lingering 
echo of a light footstep falls upon his 
ear, a hand is on his shoulder, a sweet 
voice is saying, ‘It is not good to be 
alone,” and—and he is lost forever! 
But although this period is avoided 
by the poet—although the student in 
entomology lays aside his net and micro- 
scope, the herbalist his watering can and 
spade, and the sportsman dreads its pres- 
ence—it has still its many outdoor com- 
pensations. In Canada, and some por- 
tions of the Northern States, patrons of 
snow-shoeing clubs, the tobbogan, and 
the “roaring game” called Bon Spiel or 
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curling, find February the best of all 
seasons for these rugged and invigorating 
pastimes; while the hardier sportsman 
of the Northern wilderness and our own 
snow-clad mountains may sti | stalk the 
grizzly and his brown-coated cousin and 
attend his traps along the frozen streams. 
The cheery ring of school-boys’ skates is 
heard from pond and creek. The school- 
girl’s joyous laugh is heard from coast- 
ing hill, and the corralled bachelor is 
learning that there are other joys in life 
more deep and lasting than whirr of 
grouse, the splash of trout or rush of 
antlered monarch of the woods Yes, 
February has its compensations ; and all 
its clouds and snow and icy blasts need 
not divert an earnest search for them. 
Although Augustus stole a day from it, 
to add to his own month and make it 
equal with July, notwithstanding this 
clipping, it has furnished its full quota 
of great men and events that go to make 
the world’s history. Among these great 
names we find that of Washington and 
Lincoln, and in the field of inventive 
genius that of Thos. A. Edison. In the 
world of music, we find a Handel to 
compose and a Patti to sing, as well as 
a thousand other names that resound 
along the aisles'of History. 

The name February is derived from 
the circumstance that during this month 
occurred the Roman festival called Feb- 
rualia—from /februare, to purify; and 
perhaps that’s its mission still. At all 
events, she is a very useful, necessary 
and entertaining old friend; and, as we 
welcome her with all her faults, we turn 
our faces southward, to catch the breath 
of promise of more genial days. 


adie 
<i 


AN APPRECIATION. 








Perhaps the most unique figure, at the 
present time, in the literature of the 
Golden West is Charles F. Lummis, 
editor of Out West (née The Land of 
Sunshine), and now occupying the libra- 
rian’s chair in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. In securing Mr. Lummis’ for 
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this very responsible position, the man- 
agement of this institution has done 
wisely and its great army of patrons is 
fortunate in having for its mentor a 
champion of chaste literature and public 
censor of all shams. As a caterer to the 
best literary tastes of the present day— 
as exemplified by his avowed views upon 
literature, good and bad—Mr. Lummis 
will be found a safe guide. 

To a considerable degree Mr. Lummis 
is a working recluse and it is a genuine 
pleasure to be permitted to visit his ideal 
home on the banks of the arroyo near 
Sycamore Grove in Upper Los Angeles. 
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nating in the selection of his friends— 
insufferably so, some will say, and per- 
haps add the charge of eccentricity, ego- 
tism and even madness. In fact this 
writer, once, upon expressing a desire to 
sometime meet a man who wrote and 
writes as Mr. Lummis does, was told 
that he was as likely to enjoy an inter- 
view with bloodhounds or petition for an 
audience looking into the business end 
of a Winchester as that he would meet 
with any show of cordiality at the en- 
trance to The Lion’s Den. Afterwards 
he learned that all such slanders—if they 
even arise to the dignity of slander — 








ENTRANCE TO “THE LION'S 


DEN." (Home of C, F. Lummis.) 





This home is a marvel of artistic beauty, 
designed and builded by himself, with 
the assistance of two Indian servants; 
its walls composed of boulders in varied 
colors, from the bed of the ravine near- 
by, is a sight worthy of going far to 
see, while its many surprising courts, 
great and small, its spires and turrets 
and its deep windows of the old school 
evidence the brain of a genius and the 
hands of an enthusiastic toiler. 

Here the subject of our sketch may be 
found, at times, by only a favored few, 
for he is a busy man and very discrimi- 


emanated from those who were never 
permitted to enter the exclusive pale and 
whose zealous curiosity was the prime 
incentive—a curiosity innate in many, 
but in these so largely so as to elbow 
the gentlemanly instinct. 

With Mr. Lummis, as far as we are 
able to observe, Humanity is composed 
of but two classes: the genuine and the 
spurious. And we find the author of 
“‘The Spanish Pioneers’’ himself a con- 
spicuous figure in the first of these. For 
princes, potentates, superficial statesmen, 
the ostentatious wealthy and hypocrites 

















of all sorts he has no time, unless to lash 
them for the common good; while in 
that other class there are none so hum- 
ble as to be without interest. The same 
is true of his incursions into other fields. 
In the wide domain of Natural History, 
the smallest animate object of God’s 
handiwork and care is as worthy of in- 
terest as the lion or the eagle. In archi- 
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Southwest and into sun-lit Mexico— 
among people whom we call ‘only 
Greasers” and are likely to regard as 
always listless, indo!ent, and often crimi- 
nal—are made extremely fascinating and 
instructive to those who care to read. 
And a people heretofore inspiring within 
us but little interest and less admiration, 
through his alert observation, become 








IN THE PATIO. Showing Great Sycamore. 








(Home of C, F, Lummis.) 





tecture, a small ruined mission anywhere 
along the coast of Mexico, enveloped in 
the pathos of conjecture and tradition, 
under his fashioning, becomes greater 
than a Mecca or a St. Paul’s. 

Indeed it is his rambles beyond the 
border lands of Here and Now that carry 
back the charm. His trips through the 





the preservers of History, Tradition and 
Romance. The land glows in a new 
and fascinating light and widens out in 
possibilities, while the adobe hut of the 
humble poor is as likely to give up a 
stirring tale of adventure, love or trage- 
dy as are the gorgeous dwellings of the 
great and proud. Tuos. H. FRAsEr. 


SPORTS 
OUR OZARK LETTER. 
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AcaIn the shadow has moved around 
the dial plate of time. Another year 
has slipped into the past, and 1906 is 
another chapter in the world’s history. 


* 
* * 


CurisTMas, the most sacred and glori- 
ous holiday of all the year, has come 
and gone. I note with deep regret that 
even here, in this primitive Ozark coun- 








Cc. F. LUMMIS—Author and Sportsman. 





try, where many of the old pioneer cus- 
toms and manners still survive, the good, 
old-fashioned ideas of Christmas, with its 
beautiful sentiments and customs that 
existed in all its glory in old New En- 
gland days, are rapidly, very rapidly pass- 
ing away before the trend of modern 
fashion - before the cold, selfish and un- 
lovely ideas of these stiff, progressive 
times. I am sorry that this is so, for 
there is certainly nothing in our modern 
Christmas festival that is as good as the 
old-time holiday customs; the genuine 
good cheer and whole-heartedness of 
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the old New England Christmas is en- 
tirely lacking. Personally, { shall al- 
ways adhere to and practice the beauti- 
ful customs of the olden time Christmas. 
Each year my little ones are made happy 
by a genuine old-fashioned Christmas, 
with old-time customs, old-time tradi- 
tions and games, old-time feasting and 
joys. I sincerely believe that the old- 
time Christmas festival is best for the 
old folks as well as the young folks. 


* . * 

Tue hunting season is at an end in 
this State for this season and the deputy 
game warden for this district says that 
he is going to see that the game and fish 
laws are obeyed. It is hoped that he 
will, for only the proper enforcement of 
these laws will conserve the game for 
the enjoyment and benefit of future gen- 


erations. 
- 


+ «* 

Tue visitor for the first time to the 
Ozarks should not judge the table fare 
of the native by the clothes he wears; 
if he should, he will likely be agreeably 
deceived. The garments of the native 
Ozarkan may be few and threadbare, or 
may consist entirely of unique patch- 
work ; but, generally speaking, however 
poorly clad he may be, his larder is full. 
His table is usually made of rough “star 
dressed’’ lumber, devoid of paint or 
varnish and unacquainted with linen; 
yet if you happen there at meal time 
you will find it laden with a bountiful 
supply of such food as “hog’’ meat, 
potatoes, beans, cabbage, hominy, milk, 
butter, dried fruit, corn-bread and sor- 
ghum. Simple food, to be sure, yet 
wholesome and substantial. The Ozark 
farmer can and does raise everything 
good to eat. Though he may be poorly 
clad and his house but a rude log cabin, 
he lives well. A ‘square meal’”—a 
meal with 4 corners—can always be 
found at the home of the Ozark farmer. 
If the above paragraph contains a moral, 
it is certainly obvious. Morris RICE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 

















AN ENCHANTING BOOK. 





NorRTHERN SPAIN. Painted and described 
by Edgar T. A. Wigram. Adam & 
Charles Black, London, and the Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

It has been said of Spain that none 
who have not been there are particularly 
desirous of going, and that none who 
have been there once can refrain from 
going again; and we believe that, next 
to actually beholding the scenes depicted 
in this book, a perusal of its pages will 
inspire in the heart of every reader the 
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veils at the touch of the rising sun, the 
reader finds himself eager to follow in 
the tourist’s wake. The volume con- 
tains upwards of 300 pages; 75 of which 
are colored lithographs from oil paint- 
ings by the author, these latter furnish- 
ing an alluring variation in the reader’s 
delight. Where can we find a more 
vivid and animated pen picture of mount- 
ain scenery than this? 

“At the hamlet of la Hermida the valley makes a 
momentary attempt to widen; but this little ebulition 
is promptly squashed in the grip of the mountains; and 
the great beetling cliffs once more shoulder in upon 


the defile. The effects seemed finer than ever, for the 
clouds of a gathering tempest were tearing themselves 








| 
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(Home of C. F. Lummis.) 





greater longing to see the land wherein 
such true artistic work was done. The 
notes and sketches of the author, as em- 
bodied in this volume, are the fruits of 
four successive bicycle tours, undertaken 
sometimes alone and sometimes in com- 
pany with a kindred spirit. The book is 
a true work of art, and the results of the 
author’s descriptive powers, with pen as 
well as brush, are enchanting in the ex- 
treme. Even the rolling of the barge 
that carries the travelers across the 
Channel evolves a poem, and as the 
romantic Spanish hills rear themselves 
from the water's edge, unwinding their 


to ribbons among the jagged aiguilles, and their stream- 
ers were pierced and illuminated by the level rays of 
the setting sun, Not until we had burrowed our way 
for some 15 miles through the roots of the mountains 
did we escape at last into the upland vale of Liebana; 
and, looking back on the snow wreathed fangs, won- 
dered (like Ali Baba before his cavern) what had become 
of the crevice from which we had just emerged ” 
Although to some readers this tourist 
may seem to travel far too rapidly, there 
is an ever-present and alluring expect- 
ancy that never tires, and while he rests 
for a moment at hamlet or bridge, a 
castle or a cathedral, to touch the can- 
vas with its beauty, he still finds time to 
tell of some intereesting event that tra- 
ditionally happened there. Upon the 
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battlefields of the Peninsula Wars, where 
he declares the back of the great Corsi- 
can was first broken (giving the primary 
why for each victory or defeat), he be- 
comes that rare friend of the student— 
an authentic as well as artistic and allur- 
ing historian. 

Indeed, through all the author’s wind- 
ing way the reader follows with alert eye 
and ear and eager steps, and as each old 
chivalrous legend makes a capital sauce 
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for his musings, and he paces the still 
formidable ramparts from which Dojfia 
Uracca once looked down upon her foes, 
or looks up from the fortified bridge at 
the rock-built city towering above the 
waters of the Duero like the very em- 
bodiment of romance, he feels he is in- 
deed upon enchanted ground. Still, 
while all this is true, and although Mr. 
Wigram has given to the world a most 
delightful book and perhaps the very 
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best that has yet been written of artistic 
Spain, it may be a source of regret to 
many readers that the author, in com- 
mon with so many English writers who 
have made Spain a theme for lofty and 
enchanting prose, has given rein to levity 
in touching sacred things. 

There are many English books upon 
this same subject that such a deviation 
could not mar; but here, amid so much 
beauty, the blot is pitifully plain. Yet 
we are far from wishing to place Mr. 
Wigram in that class of writers who 
would mar excellent work by an appeal 
to the commercial spirit in a certain class 
of readers; nor can we think of him as 
one who seeks diversion for an audience 
by speaking of the Padre and Picador 
with the same levity and equal intelli 
gence and making Cathedral and Plaza 
de Toros objects of common interest 
and curiosity. In this connection Mr. 
Wigram seems to take Christian charity 
for granted, perhaps rightly so; and the 
reader who finds his devotional attitude 
classed as a “side show”’ and his sanct 
uary “a museum of medizval art,” if he 
be not disconcerted by the “canons of 
the mass thundering down the aisles,” 
will rejoice in having these little diver- 
sions to forgive. Let us remember that 
Mr. Wigram was an artist, traveled as 
an artist, and wrote as such, and that, 
when he passes from the blaze of the 
southern sun across the portal of the 
Cathedral at Toledo into ‘‘a vast mys- 
terious twilight,” all cavilling is awed to 
silence and he finds the jewelled pictures 
in the clerestory beyond his art, as the 
motive and devotion of the worshiper 
have already proved to be. 

Aside from the deviations to which 
we have adverted, the author has given 
the world an excellent and enchanting 
book. An artistic book. A reliable 
geography of Northern Spain, and an 
authentic record of certain periods in 
that country’s history, and we bespeak 
a wide popularity for this publication 
among American as well as European 
readers. Tuos. H. FRASER. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRANNY STOKES’S HOMINY POT. 





We found plenty of birds when we were quail 
hunting, last week, on the little hill farms in 
Moccasin Bend. By the middle of the after- 
noon we had wearied of continually finding a 
fresh covey while following stragglers from 
the one last scattered; in fact, we were in no 
mood for the sport after discovering, upon fin- 
ishing our lunch, that there was not a match in 
our pockets. We wanted to smoke, and 
couldn’t; consequently we were miserable with 
a misery that wouldn’t wear off; and that’s 
how we came to gravitate towards Granny 
Stokes’s cabin. It was hardly probable that 
she could supply us with matches, but never 
once in the memory of neighbors, even in mid- 
summer, has the mud-cemented rock hearth of 
that old cabin been wholly lacking fire. As 
the widow of a Confederate soldier, Granny 
Stokes was a pensioner of the State of Arkan- 
sas; the $50 or $60 a year sufficed to purchase 
her food and clothes, and she raised her own 
tobacco in ample supply to keep one cob pipe 
alight from dawn till dark. We would borrow 
a coal from Granny and satiate our hunger for 
the taste of nicotine. 

We found the old lady in her front yard, 
bending over a big copper vessel, in which 
boiled a peck or more of golden corn. 

“The first old copper kettle I’ve seen in many 
a day,” remarked my companion. 

“It’s a pot,” retorted Granny Stokes instant- 
ly; “any fool ought ter know kittles is littler. 
My gran’maw brung it all the way frum Merry- 
lan’ ter Miss’sippi, an’ I brung it on hyar long 
afore the war. Keep a copper pot scoured out 
bright, and it lasts tell it’s plum scoured inter 
a sifter; but people nowadays are too triflin’ 
ter keer fer ’em proper. Lan’ sakes! the stories 
that pot could tell! Gran’maw Spriggins het 
water in it ter scald them two Cherokee Injuns 
with, that was tryin’ ter bust up through the floor 
of her house back in Miss’sippi. Had the doors 
all barred—jest her and the chillun alone by 
tharselves, an’ not a man-critter on the place. 
She was fixin’ ter scrub, anyhow, an’ so she 
didn’t mind wettin’ up the floor. Gran’maw 
‘lowed one Injun had his han’s full takin’ off 
t’other, ’cause his eyes had went back on him 
an’ evry ha’r on his head had done slipped. 
Said one of ’em had drapped a wild turkey in 
the yard, an’ thar was still water enough in the 
pot ter scald its feathers off. Holds that blue 
bucket yander jest four times ’thout spillin’ a 
drap. 

“’*Nother time Gran’paw Spriggins made it 
half-full of hot whiskey stew, bein’ as he had a 
log rollin’ an’ a master crowd of fellers come in 
ter help him. ’Twas New Year’s Day an’ 
mighty cold, an some of the fellers needed 
warmin’ tew of’en; so, purty soon, they 
tuk to braggin’ an’ cussin’ an’ fightin’, an’ Tom 
Fadden cut Bob Jones so bad with an axe that 
he had ter leave the kentry. It was Gran’paw 
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Sprigginses’ own axe, an’ many’s the times I’ve 
had it in these very han’s. When they moved 
the Cherokees west, a hull breegade of sojurs 
stopped an’ eat dinner with us, an’ they drunk 
that pot full of coffee three times over—an’ it 
mighty near as strong as lye. In them days the 
only coffee was green coffee an’ we parched 
till ’twas plum black. No matter how narvous 
a body was, or how much knoeked about, a pint 
cup of that coffee would bring ’em ’round. 

“Atter my own Maw married inter the Cooper 
set—them bein’ up in the world, till they 
bought a river steamboat an’ got it burnt the 
fust trip—she didn’t see atter this pot as keer- 
ful as she might, an’ the vardygrease ’peared 
like it had eat it up. Then, one day, Maw got 
mad in the kitchen an’ slung the butcher knife 
at a sassy nigger cook, which would have cut 
her plum open if she hadn’t dodged an’ let it 
hit in the pot. Thar’s a dent thar to this day— 
but it’s purty well up the side an’ don’t dew no 
harm. ’Nother time Paw’s ole brindle houn’ 
clum’ up on the table, hog-killin’ time, whar 
the pot sot full of cracklin’s from lard-rend’- 
rin’ an’ Sister "Randy hit at him with a cheer, 
an’ he knocked it off—pot, cracklin’s an’ any. 
One side got bulged in when it drapped; but a 
likely nigger of our’n tuk holt an’ beat it back 
mighty nigh as good as new. We sot a sight 
of store by that nigger, but he had ter go an’ 
die with the measles afore he had time to git 
bruk out. 

“T’ye washed many a year in that pot, an’ 
biled salt in it, an’ made cane ’lasses in it, an’ 
a train of box-keers wouldn’t hold the truck 
it’s done cooked: ’Taters an’ punkins an’ cab- 
bidges; hog heads, turkeys an’ beef-ribs; roast- 
in’ ears without end, an’ a hay-rack full of poke 
salad an’ t’other wild greens. I’ve got right 
down intew that pot an’ played, when I was a 
baby; I’ve lived around it an’ over it all my 
days, an’ if I keep on gittin’ littler an’ scraw- 
nier as I grow old, I reckon the folks kin put 
me away in it when I die.” 

The dear old lady cackled mirthfully at her 
own jest, and seemed highly pleased when we 
assured her that she appeared good for twenty 
years more of hominy making and story tell- 
ing. Then we courteously accepted a “fillin’” 
of her home-raised tobacco, lighted our pipes 
once more, and whistled our dogs to heel for 
a half-mile walk to the next cornfield. 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNES. 


— 


THe G. W. Cote Co., 12 Washington Life 
Bldg., N. Y. City, whose factories are at Rah- 
way, N. J., distributed a nice bunch of Christ- 
mas plums to their various employes last 
month—the result of their new profit-sharing 
arrangement. The Cole Company are the sole 
owners and makers of Three-in-One Oil, the 
popularity of which standard production has 
several times taxed the capacity of their fac- 
tory during the past year. If interested, write 
for a free sample of this excellent gun oil. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At the recent big Rochester tournament, J. 
D. Green won the High Average, scoring 163 
ex 195—using U. M. C. Arrow shells, as usual. 
The 2d and 3d averages were also won by 
shooters shooting Nitro Club shells. 


WE must needs mention the new Bristol Rod 
Calendar for 1907, it being both a work of 
beauty and of rare fidelity to nature. It repre- 
sents a salmon fishing scene in the deep forest 
empire of Ontario. The fisherman has just 
hooked a fine fish, that breaks water with a 
dash and vigor good to see; while the half- 
breed, paddling noiselessly in the stern of the 
canoe, seems to be revolving in his mind some 

















deep plan for Sir Salmo’s speedy capture. The 
broad expanse of rushing, sun-lit river and the 
purple hills in the background, all contribute 
to round out a typical picture. The little half- 
tone, printed herewith, cannot show the beauty 
of this scene and its coloring—it being 14% by 
20 inches. The hanger will be sent to any one 
mentioning Sports AFIELD and enclosing 10 cts. 
in silver, to help defray cost of mailing. Ad- 
dress, Horton Manufg. Co., 82 Horton S&t., 
Bristol, Conn. 
* * * 

Our good friend Chas. L. Stedman of Helena, 
Mont., had his usual good luck the past season. 
To quote the Independent: “When he goes for 
chickens, he brings them back with him; and 
when he goes for deer, he gets them too.” Dur- 
ing the recent deer season Mr. Stedman set out 
to do some work on a mining claim in Ava- 
lanche Gulch and took his rifle with him. One 
morning there was a good snow and he started 
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out to get some meat—returning at noon with 


2 fine bucks and the next morning securing 
another. 
—_—_——______. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 





It is a pleasure to renew my subscription to 
Sports AFIELD. I shall always cherish a re- 
gard for it, not only on account of its worth 
but also because of its associations. Sports 
AFIELD used to “live” in Denver when I did, 
and, if I remember correctly, we both left 
during the panic of 1893. Since I have been so 
far away from the publication office, I have 
been a regular subscriber, and have the last 
12 years’ copies bound in half leather. They 
are a source of pleasure and profit to me, and 
as I turn the leaves I have brought back to 
me the memory of many happy days shooting 
and fishing in Colorado. Now I take my an- 
nual outings in Northern New Hampshire and 
Maine, where the trout fishing is excellent and 
the shooting all a reasonable man could ask 
for. I am enjoying Mr. Barnes’ serial very 
much. May his shadow never grow less! I 
have had the pleasure of reading all he has 
ever written for Sports AFIELD. By the way, I 
miss an index very much in binding and hope 
sometime you will see your way clear to print 
one. 

I am only a short drive from the famous 
Blue Mountain Park, known here as Corbin’s 
Park—one of the largest game preserves in 
the East. For one who loves the great out- 
doors this is an ideal spot to live—beautiful 
scenery, fine canoeing on the Connecticut, 
only 18 miles to the beautiful Lake Sunnapee 
and trout streams galore (with trout in them). 
For shooting we have no larger game than the 
deer and black bear; for moose one must go 
over into Maine or the Provinces. 

I wish I had a gifted pen. I could tell a lot 
about this part of the country but have not the 
ability. I thank you for the pleasure I have 
derived from the hours spent with Sports 
AFIELD. May success attend your every ef- 
fort. Bert L. STEBBINS. 

Claremont, N. H. 


——— 


IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 





We have some shooting ourselves down in 
this “Injun Country.” About the middle of 
December last two young men went up the 
Neosho River some 6 miles above Miami, our 
coming County seat—about 18 miles from my 
ranch—and bagged 287 ducks—mostly mal- 
lards, which they sold at 25 cts. each; other 
kinds at 15 cts. each. I tell you, they made a 
huge pile. We have good snipe, quail, duck, 
plover, rabbit and squirrel shooting; also fish 
as follows: big-mouth bass, crappies, jack sal- 
mon, goggle eyes and both blue and yellow cat- 
fish. In fact, enough to amuse us and we do 
not have to go far after it. F. G. BABCOCK. 

Peoria, I. T. 
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ITS REGULARITY HAS WON THE CONFIDENCE OF 


SPORTSMEN 


Uniformity, high velocity, close pattern, quick ignition; 
perfect combustion, excellent keeping qualities, great 
penetration with minimum pressure and recoil, are some 
of-its special features, which make it the preference of 


MEN WHO KNOW 
They Specify It in All Their Shells 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Ir you are contemplating purchasing.a new 
gun this season, the makers of the Parker gun 
would be especially pleased to hear from you. 
For catalogue, measurement blanks, testimo- 
nials, etc., send your address to Parker Bros., 
35 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 


+“ * * 


In reply to many requests for information, 
we illustrate herewith the latest style of 
women’s hunting suits, now being turned out 
by the Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co.—the 
pioneers in the sportsman clothing field. These 
garments are made to measure of finest im- 














ported corduroy or duck, the full suit con- 
sisting of coat, skirt and bloomers. The coat 
is made Norfolk style, with the famous Up- 
thegrove patent fold under the arms—thus 
greatly facilitating ease of movement afield. 
For measuring blanks, samples of cloth, etc., 
address Geo. H. Upthegrove, Secretary, Dept. 
H, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


* * a 


WE are just in receipt of a letter from the 
well-known sportsman and trap shot, Capt. A. 
W. DuBray (“Gaucho”), in which he pays 
a high tribute to the stamina and skill of W. 
R. Crosby, who, as a member of the Winchester 
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squad the past season, scored 4,268 targets out 
of a possible 4,400—being 97 per cent. When 
one stops to reflect that this shooting was done 
on nearly 50 different club grounds, under all 
sorts of weather and under varying trapping 
conditions—good, bad and indifferent—the im- 
mensity of Crosby’s performance is surely to 
be marvelled at. To show what Crosby can do 
once he gets “roused up,” the genial Captain 
points to his score of 299 out of 300 targets 
at the big Denver Interstate meet. In all this 
long series of matches Crosby shot his old re- 
liable Parker hammerless, using Leader shells, 


new Improved E. C. powder and Tatham’s 
chilled shot. 
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IN FRIENDLY VEIN. 








New Year’s Night, 1907. 

DEAR GRAN’PAW: I have received the Janu- 
ary number and have read every word, even 
unto most of the advertisements, and find it 
all good for the soul. I thank you personally 
for my share of the good wishes you tender 
your readers and return them to you and 
yours. An old “Yawk Stater” of my father’s 
day was wont to remark of the annual January 
thaw that he “Never seed a January without 
one, and I’ve seed a thousand on ’em!” May 
you see a thousand returns of the happy new 
year or such due proportion of ’em as your 
righteous soul may desire. 

My best to Brother Cone when next you ad- 
dress him. Peace, health and harmony abide 
beneath our roof tree this Christmas tide, and 
we await with equanimity but soulful anticipa- 
tion the next issue of Sports AFIELD. We are 
now enjoying the first snowstorm of the sea- 
son. Would that you could inhale a few lung- 
fuls of this pure Nebraska ozone with me this 


New Year’s night, smoke with me a “Little 
Tom,” and swap a few lies, b’gosh! 
Kearney, Neb. C. A. MurRcH. 


I Nore in the December issue where the Edi- 
tor desires to have the opinion of Sports 
AFIELD readers regarding Bro. Barnes’ Mexican 
story, “The Seal of the Broken Spur.” It is 
fine. Did Barnes ever write anything, either a 
serial or a column skit, that wasn’t good? If 
he did, it has never come under my eyes. 
Though I believe that up to the present time 
“Dunk Cavens’ Luck” is his masterpiece, yet 
many of the very best things that he has ever 
said are to be found in his short sketches. 
There is only one Barnes and he is inimitable. 

White Oak Farm, Mo. Morris RICE. 


ENCLOSED herewith find draft for $1.50—re- 
newal of my subscription. I can assure you 
that I enjoy Sports AFIELD very much, and it 
seems as if the months between issues were 
very long. I should like to get one every week. 

Parker, So. Dak. F. H. REcTor. 
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Your GRANDFATHER shot a 
STEVENS forty years ago,. and 
secured first-rate results. Still 
making ’em at the same place—the 
greatest variety of 


RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, 
PISTOLS 


produced by one manufacturer. 
“STEVENS,” “Reliability,” 
“Accuracy,” are still synonymous 
terms, too! 



















end soca in —_ ps | Ask your dealer and 
or page catalog, | insist on the STE- 
describing the entire | yENS. If you can- 
STEVENS line. Pro-| 15+ obtain, we ship 
fusely illustrated, and Mah . 
contains points on | direct, express pre- 
Shooting, Ammuni- | paid, on receipt of 
tion, etc. catalog price. 


























Send for circulars of new goods. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 











ILLINOIS SHOOTING NOTES. 


I am a news-dealer and have sold Sports 
AFIELD for many years. We don’t have so very 
much to hunt or to fish in this, the central part 
of Illinois, but we hunt just as hard as any 
one for what we do have. Quail season closed 
on December 20 last, and although some ‘locali- 
ties reported birds in plenty, others reported 
them very scarce. I was out a number of times 
and usually succeeded in bagging a dozen quail 
each trip. Prairie-chickens are quite plentiful 
in this locality. I counted 50 in one flock re- 
cently. We go to the Okaw River and nearby 
lakes for ducks. My brother and I expect to 
spend two weeks near Carlyle this spring, hunt- 
ing them. The flight last year was very good 
and we had some fine sport at what is known 
as Soper’s Lake near Patoka. We both shoot 
the Remington automatic. I made four straight 
at quail with mine last fall in just about as 
Many seconds, which left me with a load to 
spare. We all have our pet fancies about our 
guns, but the Remington automatic for me. If 
you are shooting quail with a full choke barrel 
though, you had better use brush shells, or 
some of your birds will not be worth picking 
up; but if you want to make a nice target, just 
step off 40 yds. and use a good load. 

I would like to hear in Sports AFIELD from 
other Illinois shooting men. E. A. PARKs. 

Odin, Ill. 


Finp enclosed $1.50—my 7th year of the old 
standby, Sports AFIELD. Game is very scarce 
in this part of the country; so we have to 
content ourselves reading about what the other 
fellow kills. But live in hopes that our State 
Game Farm will greatly improve game condi- 
tions in the near future. B. J. HACKNEY. 

Plainview, Illinois. 


— 





“DUCK FEVER.” 


Perhaps there are sportsmen who have 
passed through the experience of buck fever 
that can tell what ailed me upon the occasion 
of which I write. Father’s old muzzle-loader 
was a whirlwind to shoot, and I learned to 
use it long before I could hold it out straight. 
Through some mishap, the left hammer was 
lost and at the time of my story, it had only 
the right barrel in service. I was stopping 
at my brother’s farm during the spring of 1894. 
About 100 rods north of the barn was a large 
slough, upon which the ducks stopped to rest, 
during their northward flight. One afternoon 
I saw a large flock of ducks alight on the 
slough. I ran to the house and got that same 
old gun; then went to barn and’ bridled the 
old mare. We started for those ducks, with 
me walking close beside her, in a stooped posi- 
tion and hardly daring to peep. I got as near 
as I thought necessary for a good shot, and 


AFIELD. 


stopped, letting the mare walk on out of the 
way. On the bank of the slough between me 
and the ducks stood about 15 big Canadian 
geese looking as large as sheep. How many 
did I get? Say, reader, I was after ducks, and, 
when those geese got out of the way, I shot 
into the ducks, about four rods further out, 
and got four medium sized ones. 
Jamestown, N. D. C. MARLETT. 


_—_—_—— 


SPRING SHOOTING. 

Years ago, when big flights of ducks were 
common, any one advocating the prohibition of 
spring shooting would have been promptly 
argued down, but the well informed sportsman 
of today is beginning to realize that steps must 
be taken to protect our migratory birds in their 
spring flights, or in a few years there may be 
no birds. to protect. This statement will no 
doubt find many opposers, but from a broad 
point of view it will be beneficial to all. 

In the old days of muzzle-loading guns, when 
ducks were numerous and hunters few, the 
birds could hold their own against the annual 
spring warfare, but the times have changed. 
With automatic and pump guns, sink boats, 
live decoys, market hunters’ shooting and dis- 
turbing the birds all winter in the South, the 
gathering of eggs in the North and the natural 
enemies of the birds other than man, is it to be 
wondered at that each year we see a smaller 
flight? Other game birds and animals are 
well protected in the mating season, why not 
our wild fowl? 

Some argue that if there were no spring 
shooting, there would be no shooting in the 
fall. This argument seems rather frail, as ina 
few years we would have good fall shooting if 
ducks were properly protected in the spring. 
The day of large bags of game birds is past 
and the man who prides himself on his sports- 
manship should be satisfied with 8 or 10 birds 
for a day’s shoot. The game-hog is out of 
place and should be severely dealt with. Let 
us have spring protection of all migratory 
birds, a uniform law for all States, and protect 
these noble birds, before they go the way of the 
buffalo and wild pigeon. Dr. H. W. PECK. 

Beloit, Wis. 


-— 





By a striking coincidence a book on “Jamai- 
ca” was announced by The Macmillan Com- 
pany on the day when the news was received 
of the earthquake at Kingston. The book be- 
longs to the same series, illustrated in color, 
as Snell’s “North Devon,” which was published 
a few months ago. It contains an admirable 
account by A. S. Forrest of the history of 
Jamaica and is illustrated with 24 paintings 
by John Henderson, reproduced in color. The 
book is dedicated to Sir Alfred Jones—who is 
mentioned in the. dispatches from Kingston as 


active in the work of rescue and reorganiza- 
tion. 














